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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARAC- 
TER OF MISS JANE GRAY JENNINGS. 


AmoneG the most mysterious, and 
at the same time, the most instruc- 
tive dealings of the Most High with 
his creatures, is the early removal 
from theeworld of individuals distin- 
guished for their interesting and use- 
ful qualities. Seldom can this re- 
mark be made with greater proprie- 
ty than with respect to her who is the 
subject of this article. A gentle- 
man who had been her instructor, 
and in whose family he had spent 
several months, uses the following 
language to the writer respecting her 
death. ‘This event is surely among 
the mysteries of Providence. ‘That 
a person so ainiable, of such acquire- 
ments, of such piety, and of so much 
promise, should be taken away just 
as she was stepping forth to begin to 
act her part on the stage of life, is a 
problem noteasily solved.”” Though 
the incidents of her life were neither 
numerous nor striking ; though she 
did not live long enough to perform 
any uncommon service to the church 
or the world, and to lay her cotempo- 
raries under any very special obliga- 
tion, still by those who knew her best 
it is thought that a slight memorial 
is due to her intellectual and her moral 
worth. 

Jane Gray Jennines was born of 
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respectable parents at Windham, 
Conn., April 13, 1804. She was 
the seventhin a family of eight child- 
ren, and was early noticed as an un- 
commonly interesting and promising 
child. As her mind expanded in 
early youth, its capacity for applica- 
tion, its readiness of perception, and 
its power of retention, were found to 
be above the ordinary stamp. Soon 
after entering on her sixteenth year, 
having been deprived of her father 
by death, she removed to Tolland, a 
short distance from her native place, 
and took up her residence at the house 
ofa friend, which through the remain- 
der of life she regarded as her home. 
Under the guidance of this friend she 
soon commenced a course of clas- 
neal and scientific studies, which she 
pursued with perseverance and suc- 
cess. 

The change in public sentiment 
within the last few years on the sub- 
ject of female education must by eve- 
ry intelligent individual be regarded 
as auspicious. While more impor- 
tance is attached to the subject itself, 
of female education, a juster estimate 
is entertained in respect to the plan 
on which it should be conducted. 
Merely fashionable and external ac- 
complishments, which were too often 
regarded as all in all in the education 
of young ladies, is giving place to the 
solid cultivation of the mind. The 
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discovery has been made, in this as in 
every other part of the Creator’s 
works, that it is only solid bodies that 
are capable of a durable polish. 

On these principles the education 
of Miss Jennings wasconducted ; and 
the result was highly gratifying. She 
shortly acquired habits of mental ap- 
plication, and by the time her twen- 
ty-first year was completed, she had 
taken a much higher range of study 
than is customary with young females 
of the present day. In this were 
embraced, besides the more common 
branches of education, the Latin and 
French languages, some of the high- 
er departments of mathematics, na- 
tural and mental philosophy, and 
chemistry. In justice to her, as 
well as for the sake of example to oth- 
ers, it ought to be stated that epitomes 
and abridgements were not found 
among the helps which she employ- 
ed in the acquisition of learning. 
Whatever she acquired in science 
or literature she acquired thoroughly. 
At every step of her progress she ex- 
hibited a mind capable of high culti- 
vation. Her powers were solid and 
well-wearing rather than of the most 
brilliant kind. Not that she was de- 
ficient in imagination, but the charac- 
teristics of this faculty of her mind 
were soberness and accuracy. Her 
fancy was under the control of judg- 
ment, and was chaste and delicate 
rather than bold andexcursive. Her 
mind as a whole was eminently a 
safe one. If it had not the highest 
measure of vigor, and was not capable 
of the lofty conceptions which we wit- 
ness in some, it was free from their 
frailties and mistakes. As evidence 
of this, she seldom had cause to change 
her opinions, and was seldom found 
on the wrong side. To her belong- 
ed a maturity of intellect which is 
uncommon. While always an inter- 
esting companion to persons of her 
own age, she was not less so to those 
who had seen any number of years. 

Among the most prominent traits 
of Miss Jennings’ character were 


modesty and self-diffidence. The 
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latter of these she possessed to a 
fauli—being always disposed to as- 
cribe less merit to herself in every 
respect than was ascribed to her by 
others, and at times falling short of 
her just influence from not claiming 
that to which she was fairly entitled. 
She was never known to assume airs 
of self-importance, or to endeavor to 
cause others, how much soever be- 
neath her, to feel their inferiority. 
Such was her retiring disposition, 
such the softness and delicacy of her 
manners, that no one except an inti- 
mate friend, would be likely to form 
a correct estimate of her mental en- 
dowments, or the extent of her acqui- 
sitions. She needed to be known 
that her merits might be properly ap- 
preciated, and they would be apprecia- 
ted the more highly the better she was 
known. Thisis said the more confi- 
dently from an intumate acquaintance 
with her social feelings, and the na- 
tural qualities of her heart. Proba- 
bly no person was capable.of strong- 
er attachment, or deeper emotions of 
friendship. In her perfect confi- 
dence was reposed with entire safe- 
ty. Noone of her friends ever fear- 
ed to trust with her all the secrets of 
his life from the apprehension, that, 
through inadvertance or any other 
cause, she would betray him. 

In the habit of her mind there 
was a degree of pensivenéss, at 
times approximating to melancholy ; 
though in the circle of her friends 
she was for the most part cheerful, 
and often elegantly pleasant and spor- 
tive, with occasionally a delicate in- 
termingling of wit and satire. In 
her gayest moments she was never 
kown to transgress the limits of 
Christian decorum, nor on any oc- 
casion, to show herself unmindful of 
the wishes and feelings of those with 
whom she was conversant. Few in- 
dividuals of the same years have ev- 
er exhibited equal forethought and 
discretion. 

The following extracts, taken with- 
out much selection from Miss Jen- 
nings’ familiar correspondence, may 
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iliustrate some of the preceding state- 
ments. 

«It issomewhere said that epistolary 
writing admits of every variety of 
composition, and the most abrupt 
transition from one subject to anoth- 
er. I shall therefore avail myself of 
this license, and write what the pres- 
ent moment suggests : so be not sur- 
prised if you observe some incohe- 
rence in the hasty effusions ofmy pen. 

«It is true, friendship is a trite 
subject, both of conversation and 
composition ; but this does not di- 
minish its value when it exists un- 
tainted by self-interests and founded 
on pure principles. But so various 
are the motives and dispositions, which 
actuate mankind, that we rarely meet 
with one so generous and disinterest- 
ed as to merit our confidence. But 
there isa friendship founded on a ba- 
sis not to be shaken by the vicissi- 
tudes of time, nor interrupted when 
all sensible objects shall recede from 
eur view; a friendship which will 
enable us to sustain the rude blasts 
of adversity and remain unmoved 
against the slanders and invectives of 
our enemies ;—and this is the friend- 
ship of God. It can only bud in this 
uncongenial clime, but it will bloom 
with increasing and unfading splen- 
dor when transferred to tts native 
soil.” 

The following extracts were writ- 
ten after the death of her mother, 
which took place about eight years 
subsequent to that of her father. 

«The loss of a mother, a name which 
kindles every kind affection of our 
nature, can duly be realized by no one 
who has not experienced the desola- 
ting stroke ; and itisperhaps more 
keenly felt by a daughter, than the 
loss of a father. During the early 
years of childhood, when the mind is 
most tender, and it may be recoils at 
a father’s sternness, we resort to the 
tenderness of a mother for the indul- 
gence of our youthful wants, and in 
her bosom lodge all our little trou- 
bles and our secrets. And when ma- 
turer age arrives, and pain or grief 
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assails, the dictate of nature leads us 
to a mother to sooth our sorrows and 
alleviate our sufferings: and when too 
our path isstrewed with flowers our 
pleasures are but half enjoyed until 
participated bythe friend most dear. 
But derive not the idea from what I 
have written that I hadnotone of the 
best of fathers, indulgent in every 
thing that would secure the best good 
of his children, andthat I did not feel 
his loss. Yes, I felt it, deeply felt it, 
and the recent stroke which has 
snatched from iny embrace a survi- 
ving mother, has served to open 
anew a wound which time had begun 
to heal, and to aggravate the smart. 
But though bitter is the cup [ will 
not repine. ‘Thanks to my heaven- 
ly Father for the blessing of such 
parents. Long will their memory 
live fresh in my bosom, and afford a 
satisfaction pleasant and mournful to 
the soul.” 

‘‘ It is one of those serene moon- 
light evenings when we almost for- 
get that we are in a bustling world, 
and our contemplations — resting 
awhile on nature’s works, are uplift- 
ed to nature’s God, and we seem to 
be, as we really are, surrounded by 
the Deity. An hour like the present, 
I assure you, is most congenial with 
my present state of mind, and so 
adapted to awaken every faculty of 
the soul, that I should almost say, a 
person who cannotenjoy it, is a stran- 
ger to some of the finer feelings of the 
human heart. Memory rushing 
back to earlier years, opens anew 
many interesting as well as melan- 
choly scenes, through which I have 
passed, and with which are connect- 
ed impressions which I delight to 
cherish, and awakens in my recollec- 
tion here and there a friend, whom I 
have met with, have loved, and who 
is gone perhaps forever. Imagina- 
tion carries me over a few interven- 
ing miles, and places me on the 
grave of a fond father. I weep 


awhile, and would return to solace 
my grief in the embraces of a moth- 
I awake 


er: butshe too is gone. 
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from my reverie, and a marble in 
yonder burying place tells, that there 
sleeps her dust in peaceful silence. 
How sacred to me is the spot. I 
love to frequent it, and recall the 
resolutions which I made during her 
dying moments, and find, as Perci- 
val says, a bliss in tears. 

«It is indeed profitable to contem- 
plate the end of cur existence, and 
make ourselves familiar with the 
grave, which must ere long be the 
house of these frail tenements. 
Daily observation verifies the pas- 
sage, ‘ As for man his days are as 
grass.’ 

“ On Tuesday last I called at 
to see a young lady not yet fifteen 
years of age, who had stopped with 
her parents to spend the night on 
their return from the Springs. She 
was so feeble as to be unable to 
walk. But amore beautiful object 
I have seldom seen. Her skin was 
of the purest white, with a hectic 
flush still lingering on her cheek ; 
her eyes were black, and expressive 
of a more than ordinary mind ; and 
an angel sweetness resting on her 
countenance, made her appear like 
a stranger from some fairer world 
than this. But disease had marked 
her for its prey, and seemed rapidly 
consuming the fair fabric. AsI sat 
near her bed beside her mother, who 
was herself a beautiful woman, and 
watched her lovely child with all the 
intenseness of maternal solicitude, 
I said to myself, must this fair flower, 
on which the morning of life has 
jast dawned, so early wither and 
fall ? and I was more deeply impres- 
sed with the uncertainty of human 
life and the momentous importance 
of being constantly with our lamp 
trimmed and burning, than I can 
well describe.” 

My principal design thus far has 
been to exhibit Miss Jennings as 
she was by nature and education. 
The most interesting part of her 
character remains to be more partic- 
ularly delineated : this is what she 
became by grace. ‘Till the summer 
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of 1822, she lived without God in 
the world, and without any deep 
impressions on the subject of reli- 
gion. From childhood she had en- 
joyed religious instruction, and givy- 
enconstant attendance on the insti- 
tutions of Christianity. For a long 
time deep solicitude was felt, and 
special prayer offered by the friends 
with whom she resided, that she 
might be made to choose the good 
part which should not be taken from 
her. ‘To them it was deeply affect- 
ing, to contemplate one so amiable 
and interesting, in the gall of bitter- 
ness, and exposed to the wrath and 
curse of God. At the time to 
which I have just referred, they had 
the happiness to see her brought to 
inquire with anxiety what she must 
do to be saved. She was among 
the first fruits of the revival of reli- 
gion in Tolland, in the year above 
mentioned. The means of first ar- 
resting her attention, was a visit 
which she and other youths made to 
a neighbouring town where God 
was then pouring out his Spirit and 
bringing sinners to repentance. 
The solemnity which they there wit- 
nessed, together with the direct per- 
sonal address and exhortation of an 
experienced evangelist then in that 
town, was to these youths the means 
of good, which it is hoped they will 
remember with joy and gratitude to 
all eternity. Most of them had 
previously been altogether thought- 
less, and while on their way it was 
even remarked by some of them, 
that they hardly knew the object of 
their visit. But from what motive 
soever they went, they returned to 
pray—we trust to repent, and to en- 
ter on a new life. Soon after this, 
commenced among the people with 
whom they resided, a work of revi- 
val distinguished, both in its rapid 
progress, and in the number of its 
subjects, by the power and grace of 
Zion’s king. 

Though in this time of refreshing, 
Miss Jennings, as she afterwards be- 
lieved herself, and as was believed 
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by her friends at the time, was one 
of the first to submit to the terms of 
the gospel, she was not one of the 
first that found joy and peace in be- 
lieving. Inher, as doubtless in ma- 
ny others, humility and penitence 
and faith, were not immediately at- 
tended with hope. For a considera- 
ble time she was left to walk in dark- 
ness. While others were rejoicing 
it was affecting to behold her in dis- 
tress, complaining that her heart was 
hardened ; that she had experienced 
no true conviction, or had stifled it ; 
and painfully apprehensive that God 
had given her over toa reprobate 
mind. In all this time she expres- 
sed great abhorrence of sin, and of 
herself as a sinner, but she could 
find no evidence that Christ was in 
her the hope of glory. After a 
season however this darkness grad- 
ually passed away, and the Sun of 
Righteousness rose on her soul with 
healing in his wings. With much 
trembling and solicitude, on the first 
Sabbath in November, of the year 
above mentioned, she with a large 
number of others, united herself 
to the visible church. In thus pub- 
licly avouching the Lord Jehovah to 
be her God, she found great satis- 
faction, and returned in joy and 
peace from an occasion to which 
she had looked with no small mis- 
giving and anxiety. From this time 
clouds and darkness did at times ob- 
scure her vision of the Saviour : 
but her faith and hope being now 
strengthened and confirmed, her 
path, through the remainder of life, 
became as the shining light which 
shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day. 

As long as she lived she manifest- 
ed the highest regard for the public 
worship of God, and was most punc- 
tual in her attendance on all the 
means of religious instruction and 
edification—in these respects ex- 
hibiting an example which ought to 
ininister severe reproof to some who 
are styled Christians. To this 
cause, unquestionably, it was in a 
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great measure owing, that she be- 
came the subject of that rapid 
growth in grace which was noticed 
by some of her friends, and which 
fitted her for an early removal to 
the rest which remaineth to the peo- 
ple of God. In the piety as in the 
intellect of Miss Jennings, were to 
be seen consistency, stability, and 
maturity beyond her years. Her 
religious character was_ strongly 
marked by spirituality, humility, and 
active benevolence. She ever man- 
ifested an ardent desire to do what 
was in her power, to bring apostate 
creatures to the knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. In all the 
operations of the present day to en- 
lighten and save the ignorant and 
destitute, from the humble efforts of 
the village Sabbath school, to the 
sublime undertakings of the mission- 
ary enterprise, she took the most live- 
ly interest. Far from esteeming it 
enough to secure the salvation of 
her own soul, she felt that her best 
efforts were due to Him who had 
redeemed her by his blood, and to 
the cause for which he died. This 
feeling excited her toaction. Often 
did she with earnest, persevering en- 
treaty, and sometimes, with evident 
good effect, exhort the impenitent 
to flee from the wrath to come. 
Often too did she labor to stir up 
those about her to prayer and ef- 
fort to diffuse among the pious and 
destitute, the means of salvation. 

In proof that I have not mistaken 
the character which I have attempt- 
ed to delineate, the reader will in- 
dulge me with a few extracts from 
the private journal of Miss Jennings, 
written without the least thought of 
their ever being made public. 

Under date of April 13, 1825, 
she writes, 

«This day completes my twenty- 
first year. Thus much of my mor- 
tal existence has expired. So much 
nearer am I to eternity. It is near- 
ly three years since my attention was 
first arrested, and | brought to feel 
my lost and ruined condition, and 
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need of salvation through a Re- 
deemer. Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, that he has seen fit to send his 
Holy Spirit into the world to con- 
vince, of righteousness, and a judg- 
ment to come. Iam now a profes- 
sed follower of Christ. I have 
avouched the Lord Jehovah to be 
my God. Am I indeed a true fol- 
lower of the meek and lowly Jesus ? 
O Lord, thou knowest, thou alone 
seest the inmost recesses of the 
heart. Search me and prove me, 
and try my ways, and lead me in the 
way everlasting. May I now make 
an entire surrender of myself, soul 
and body, to Him who gave himself 
a sacrifice for my sins. O glorious 
sacrifice! And was it for such as 
{? O thou, who hast promised to 
be the Father of the fatherless, for- 
give, | entreat thee, the numerous 
transgressions of my past life. May 
I henceforth live nearer to thy 
throne ; meditate more on heavenly 
things, and do more for thy glory 
than ever heretofore.” 

June 10. “ Have felt to-day a de- 
pression of spirits. But Oh! why 
do I suffer the trifles of time to af- 
fect my feelings somuch ? This world 
is not myhome: soon I must leave it, 
and then how will these trifles which 
now give me pain, vanishinto insigni- 
ficance. Oh! that I could ever re- 
member this, and rise above them 
and suffer the world and sin to have 
no dominion over me. Have this 
week had a precious interview with 
my friend E. She was much en- 
gaged in the cause of her Saviour : 
her heart seemed filled with the love 
of God, and her mouth spoke forth 
his praise. How heart-cheering and 
refreshing is conversation with one 
who has just tasted of the riches of 
God’s grace, who seems ready to rise 
from earth to heaven.” 

July 24. “The holy Sabbath has 
again returned. And now awake 
O my soul, put off all sloth and indif- 
ference, and spend this day with thy 
Saviour. Seek to wait upon him in 
his sanctuary in such a manner that 
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he will meet with thee, and impart a 
blessing. I have felt at times of late 
more satisfaction in prayer, and [ 
hope more love to God. How pre- 
cious is it to feel the affections with- 
drawn from earth to heaven, and the 
whole soul carried forth in pray- 
er and praise to God. What is a 
whole life spent in the pleasures of 
sin compared with one hour of com- 
munion with God our Saviour, when 
we can feel his Spirit witnessing with 
our spirit that we are indeed his chil- 
dren? Truly there is no more com- 
parison than between earth and heay- 
en.” 

Sept. 3. « Another week has pass- 
ed, irrecoverably passed, and what 
have | done for the glory of God? 
What new victories have I obtained 
over sin; what temptations have | 
shunned ; what progress have I made 
in the divine life? Alas! I stand con- 
demned. My conscience testifies 
against me that [ have lived far from 
God, and brought leanness into my 
soul. Thus though deeply sensible 
of the consequence of departing 
from duty, I still neglectit, My sins 
indeed cry aloud for vengeance, but 
O God, forbear to render unto me 
according to my deserts. May I 
ever find thy grace sufficient, and 
be enabled to say at all times, | 
know that my Redeemer lives ; and, 


When death dissolves this mortal frame, 
And I to earth have bid adieu, 

May mine be that immortalsong, 
Which angels sing forever new.” 


With such a character as I have 
ascribed to Miss Jennings it is hard- 
ly necessary to sate, that she was 
much ‘loved and esteemed, and was 
exerting a most happy influence in 
society. For the last two or three 
years of her life this influence rapid- 
ly increased, and it was fondly hoped 
that she was destined to spend many 
days, and to do extensive good in the 
world. But how mysterious are the 
ways of Providence! at a time when 
she was most beloved, and we 
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thought her most needed on earth ; 
when the fairest prospects were 
opening before her, and the greatest 
number were prepared to lament her 
death, then did the all-wise Creator 
see fit to take her to those higher 
and holier services and enjoyments, 
for which his grace had evidently 
preparad her. But she must go 
far from her friends, that she might 
find a grave among strangers. In 
December last, from a wish to ex- 
tend her knowledge of the world, 
and to increase her capacity for use- 
fulness, she took up her residence, 
for a season, in the city of Philadel- 
phia. ‘Though a stranger in that 
cityon her arrival there, she was 
not suffered to remain long unknown. 
Her amiable manners, marked by 
the most delicate regard to proprie- 
ty, and rendered doubly endearing 
by the influence of religion, soon pro- 
cured for her the same kind regards 
that she had so fully enjoyed in the 
circle of her former acquaintance. 
Though situated in a gay and fash- 
ionable part of the city, the world 
had no power to draw her mind away 
from God, and spiritual contempla- 
tions. Itwas among the first objects 
of her attention in Philadelphia to 
unite herself to a female praying cir- 
cle. So long as her health permit- 
ted she continued to observe the ap- 
pointments of this circle with scru- 
pulous exactness. From this and 
from the following passages in her 
journal, it is evident that her change 
of residence had not diminished the 
spirituality of her mind, nor the close- 
ness of her walk with God. 

Feb. 24. “I have had for a few 
days past an overwhelming sense 
of my sinfulness. Darkness broods 
over my mind, and a thick cloud in- 
tervenes between my soul and God. 
Have mercy upon me O God, ac- 
cording to thy loving-kindness: ac- 
cording unto the multitude of thy 
tender mercies, blot out my trans- 
gressions. Restore unto me the joy 
of thy salvation, and uphold me with 
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thy free Spirit. O thou blessed Sa- 
viour, whom | have wounded, I leave 
myself at thy feet.” 

eb. 27. “Have felt such a de- 
pression of spirits for two days, as 
has rendered it almost impossible to 
appearcheerful. Darkness still rests 
upon my mind, and I feel a void in 
my bosom, which nothing earthly 
can fill, O when will the smile of 
my Saviour chase away these gloomy 
fears, and pour into my soul a flood of 
heavenly joy ?” 

March 2. Sabbath eve. “ Heard 
the Rev. Mr. , an excellent ser- 
mon addressed more particularly 
to Christians. But from being de- 
prived of my usual rest last night, I 
Was quite unable to listen with that 
attention which the subject demand- 
ed. How precious the thought, that 
there is a rest reserved for the chil- 
dren of God, where they will be no 
‘onger exposed to the fatigues and 
infirmities of these bodies of clay. 
And am | better prepared for this glo- 
rious rest than | was one week since ? 
Do I love Christ more? Have I 
done more for the promotion of his 
cause, andare my aflectionsany more 
weaned from earth? I dare answer 
these solemn inquiries, Thou, Lord, 
knowest, I do not feel that degree of 
gloom and almost despondency, 
which has, for some time past, borne 
down my spirits, yet I do not en- 
joy that heavenly peace and consola- 
tion, which alone can satisfy the 
soul.” 

March 50. “ On this blessed morn- 
ing the Saviour rose triumphant over 
death and the grave, having wrought 
out the wonderful work of man’s re- 
demption, and opened the door of 
heaven to a lost and ruined world. 
What heart can dwell on this and not 
swell with emotions of admiration 
and gratitude at such infinite love 
and condescension? The mighty 
God stooping from the courts of 
heaven to dwell in human flesh, to 
be despised, persecuted and reviled, 
and finally, to die the ignominious 
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death of the cross ;—and for what ? 
—to provide a way by which degrad- 
ed, ruined man might escape from 
his depth of pollution and wretched- 
ness, and be prepared to participate in 
the inflexible glories of the upper 
world. ‘Bound every heart, and 
every bosom burn’ at the transport- 
ing thought. This day the Christian 
hails with joy, as the one on which 
he can throw off the shackles of the 
world, and rise on the wings of faith 
and love, to hold communion with 
God both in the closet and the sanc- 
tuary, and feel his faith and hope 
strengthened, his holy desires in- 
creased.” 

April 15, Sabbath. «The weather 
to-day is very inclement, and my 
health such that it isnot judged pru- 
dent for me to go out. But the pre- 
sence of God is not confined to his 
sanctuary ; he can meet the humble 
Christian in the closet, and in the 
most retired solitude, and there im- 
part to him such views of his un- 
bounded love, as to give the soul a 
foretaste of the happiness of heaven. 
How infinitely does an hour of such 
enjoyment exceed the whole amount 
of ideal happiness derived from every 
earthly source—ideal it must be term- 
ed, for God is the only source of real 
bliss. 


‘The recollection of one upward hour, 
Hath more in it to tranquilize and cheer 
The darkness of despondency, than years 
Of gaiety and pleasure.’ 


*¢ Another year of my life has this 
day expired. Gone are its joys and 
sorrows; but the record is kept 
above. ‘There are my follies and sins 
remembered. But will they be re- 
membered forever? Thanks to thee, 
Eternal Father, that in the plenitude 
of thy mercy thou sawest fit to spare 
from thine own bosom, thy well be- 
loved Son, to become a sacrifice for 
the sins of an apostate world, that 
through him thou mayest freely par- 
don all those who put their trust 
in him. May the year on which 
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[ have now entered be  distin- 
guished for acts of duty and use- 
fulness. MayI be enabled to live 
in more accordance with the divine 
commands ; to rise in my affections 
above the objects of time and sense ; 
and may [ enjoy at all times that 
peace which flows like a river from 
the throne of Jehovah, into the hum- 
ble, faithful, contrite heart.”’ 

Her days were now fast drawing 
to a close, and we trust she was near 
that rest, to which we have several 
times seen her making allusion. In 
the latter part of April she was afflict- 
ed with a severe cold, attended with 
rheumatic affections. These how- 
ever, soon yielded to the force of 
medicine, and she was encouraged 
with the prospect of returning health. 
But very soon she was seized witha 
violent palpitation of the heart, to 
which she had been in a measure sub- 
ject in preceding years, attended with 
great prostration of all the animal 
powers. This, notwithstanding the 
most kind and anxious attention of 
friends, and the utmost efforts of me- 
dical skill, terminated her mortal ex- 
istence on the morning of the 5th of 
June last. 

It is natural to inquire in what 
manner she metthelastenemy. Suf- 
fice to say that in her last days were 
no raptures and no depression. At 
an early period of her illness she 
expressed toa friend that she had not 
one anxious thought respecting her- 
self; that she felt full confidence in 
God, and entire submission to his will. 
In the same happy frame of mind she 
apparently continued through the five 
or six weeks of her distressing sick- 
ness. Describing her appearance 
on the last day of her life, the friend 
alluded to uses the following lan- 
guage: “Through the day she sat 
up at intervals, during which her 
wants were made known witha sweet- 
ness of voice and manner that seemed 
scarcely earthly ;—no complaining, 
no impatience—not a breath of mur- 
mur—all was gentleness, sweetness, 
submission.”’? ‘Thus with truth might 
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she be deseribed as “ lovely in death.” 
« Mark the perfect man and behold 
the upright, for the end of that man is 
peace.” 

To those who knew and loved 
Miss Jennings, her early removal 
has been a most distressing event. 
‘Toa numerous circle of relatives and 
friends the intelligence of her death 
carried withit a thrill ofagony seldom 
felt even in this vale of tears. “Oh!” 
said a lad of thirteen speaking on this 
subject to a stranger, “ we had a mel- 
ancholy street in 'Tolland the day we 
heard of her death, for every body 
loved Jane.” 

Let those who pass their eyes over 
this article, especially the young, and 
above all others, young Christians, 
consider her though dead, as saying 
to them, “ Go thou and do like- 
wise.” 


To the Edilor of the Christian Spectator, 


Mr. Eprror,—The following es 
say, prepared some years since, for 
a particular occasion, lately came 
up among some old papers, and be- 
ing on an important, though not 
very novel subject, was thought to 
contain some hints that might per- 
haps still be useful to a class of your 
readers. It is, therefore, forwarded 
in its original shape, though suffi- 
ciently capable of improvement, in 
the hope that its first design may 
be an apology for its style, which 
was purposely suited to the occa- 
sion on which it was read, and not 
to appear on the pages of a literary 
and religious journal. Since it was 
written, the style of sermonizing in 
New-England has, judging from dis- 
tant report, and an occasional speci- 
men of afew sermons, considerably 
altered, though perhaps not in all re- 
spects forthe better. Atleast some, 
who once were in New-England, 
and knew a little of the prevailing 
taste several years ago, and who 
have since had, if not many oppor- 
tunities to mark the changes there, 
some advantages for the more im- 
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portant and general comparison of 
the methods and style of sermon- 
izing in different countries, are of 
opinion that there is a tendency, if 
nothing more, in the American pul- 
pit, to follow too much the fashiona- 
ble literature of the day, in extrava- 
gancies of style and in attempts at 
over excitement of the imagination 
and passions. ‘There seems to be 
on all hands a call for strong stimu- 
lus, not only in addresses in behalf 
of the great charities of the day, but 
in the common sermons ;_ which 
many would have to be no longer 
sermons but orations. If by this 
means much excitement is produced, 
it is undoubtedly gratifying alike to 
the speaker and hearer, for it is the 
nature of all excitement, especially 
strong excitement, to be pleasing to 
the mind ; and it is doubly so when 
it can be put to the credit of devo- 
tion. But feeling is not piety, and it 
is worthy of inquiry whether the 
usefulness of sermons, is always to 
be measured by the excitement they 
produce ; and it may also well be 
asked whether the constant demand 
for stimulating applications to the 
heart and conscience do not indicate 
something wrong in the religious 
system, especially when these are 
required by the professed people of 
God to keep them from. stupidity. 
With impenitent sinners, every meth- 
od must be used. ‘They are insen- 
sible, and must be roused by any 
the most powerful means—they are 
blind, and the film must even be cut 
away from their eyes—but, when a 
new life commences, they need food 
as well as stimulants, and when light 
breaks in upon them, they should 
not be flooded with it so as to en- 
danger the loss of distinct vision. 
A little less attempt at excitement 
—a little less blazing rhetoric—few- 
er marks of wonder and surprise, 
would be no detriment to many 
modern sermons, not excepting 
some preached in New-England, 
where, allow a distant observer to 
say, there seems among even the 
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more gifted of the younger class of 
preachers, too much propensity to 
follow the erratic course of some of 
the blazing meteors of the old world. 
Comets are undoubtedly very useful, 
at least they serve the evident pur- 
pose of making people stare, and of 
keeping the world at times awake, 
but whether there would be any 
gain in transforming the planets or 
even the fixed stars, into comets, 
might well admit a question. There 
is often an unintended but too visi- 
ble imitation of such writers as 
Chalmers and Irving—though them- 
selves very diverse from each other 
—not promotive of that natural, 
yet forcible, eloquence, united with 
chasteness of style, which becomes 
and has heretofore to a good degree 
adorned, the New England pulpit. 

But while unnatural imitations, 
meretric:ous ornament, attempts at 
originality, and affectation of every 
kind, should be discarded by the 
preacher, he may be, he should study 
to be, according to his capacity, and 
not beyond it, really eloquent. He 
should bring every power of mind 
and heart to bear upon his subject 
whether for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness, that 
ne single sermon-may be preached 
without evidence that some impres- 
sion has been made, some point car- 
ried home and fixed deeply in the 
bosom of his hearers. For this it 
is evident that his eloquence must 
lie in thought, more than in language, 
and if the following hints assist any 
in investigating the real nature of 
that eloquence, which is adapted to 
the pulpit, or in distinguishing be- 
tween true and false rhetoric, they 
may not be useless though not put 
into the best shape for effect. 

Yours most truly, 
M. Winstow. 
Ceylon, Jan. 1828. 


POWER OF MORAL PAINTING IN SER- 
MONS. 


Morat Painting may be called the 
presenting of images to the mind by 
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means of language. It effects that 
by words which the correspondent 
art does by the pencil and canvass. 
Common lauguage has not this pow- 
er, for even the words which stand 
for defined and well known objects, 
do not in their general use suggest 
an imege. We think only of the 
name of the object, and not of the 
thing itself. But, in figurative lan- 
guage, or in vivid description, the im- 
agination is awakened, the words be- . 
come things, and the objects pass 
beforeus. ‘Thusin Milton’sdescrip- 
tion of Satan: 


“ The foe of God and man, 
From his dark dire blaspheming, drags 
his chain, 
And rears his brazen front, with thunder 
scarr’d, 
Like meteors in a stormy sky, how roll 
His baleful eyes.” 


Even common names are then ca- 
pable of forming distinct images.— 
‘‘ Why did I not pass away in secret 
like the flower of the rock, that lifts 
its fair head unseen, and strews its 
withered leaves on the blast.’”°-—The 
imagination can even forin images 
where there is no archetype in na- 
ture, 


*See how the moon in russet mantle 
elad, 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern 
hill.” 


And in the following most moving de- 
scription, from the Book of Job.-—“Ia 
thoughts, from the visions of the night, 
when deep sleep falleth upon men, 
fear came upon me and trembling 
which made all my bones to shake. 
Then a spirit passed before my face, 
the hair of my flesh stood up. It 
stood still, but I could not discern the 
form thereof. An image was before 
mine eyes; there was silence and I 
heard a voice.” 

These examples, besides leading 
us to see the nature of moral paint- 
ing willaid us in getting some notion 
ofits power. Thisobviously is great. 
It is of the same nature with that of 
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historic painting (of whose magic ef- 
fect even a child may be sensible, ) 
as appears from the fact that a graph- 
ic description may be transferred 
from the paper to tie canvass. As 
the following :—“I have seen the 
walls of Balclutha, butthey were deso- 
late. The flames had resounded in 
the halls, and the voice of the peo- 
ple is heard no more. The stream 
of Clutha is removed from its place, 
by the fall of the walls. The thistle 
shook there its lonely head : the moss 
whistled to the wind. The fox look- 
ed out from the windows, and the 
rank grass of the wall waved round 
his head. Desolate is the dwelling 
of Morna, silence is in the house of 
her fathers.” 

The effect of language may even 
be greater than that of the pencil, 
since the laiter can present tmages 
only in one attitude, while the former 
gives them motionand utterance. But 
whatever the effect is, it will appear 
to any one on reflection that the whole 
power of language to produce emo- 
tion is to be measured by it. Words 
may enlighten the understanding, 
hut images alone have power to move 
the heart. 

The importance of moral paint- 
ing in eloquence is therefore obvious. 
Where description is concerned it is 
every thing. It makes fictions, re- 
alities. We see them. The ob- 
jects live, move, and are embodied 
before us. ‘The orator attains his 
highest point, for he gives distant, 
and perhaps imaginary objects, all 
the effect of real presence. When 
abstract truths are concerned its in- 
fluence is less direct, but not less im- 
portant. 

It secures attention. ‘This is the 
first object of the orator. If it be 
not gained nothing is gained. With- 
out it, the reasoning of a Paul would 
be no better than empty declamation. 

It prepares the heart to receive im- 
pressions. Let the interrogation of 
the Psalmist, “ Lord what is man 
that thou art mindful of him?” be 
presented with the scenery in 
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the midst of which it was probably 
attended. Let David, a youthful 
shepherd, be shown seated during 
the stillness of a clear midnight on 
soine hillock, with his sleeping flock 
around him, and his harp fallen at 
his side, admiring the hulf formed 
moon marching with unnumbered 
stars in her train,whose lusture is hard- 
ly eclipsed by her own mild raidance, 
until filled with the scene he exclaims, 
“When I consider the heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars which thou hast ordained, 
Lord what is man that thou art mind- 
ful of him.” I say let this be done, 
and the sentiment is another thing 
from what it is without these attend- 
ing images. It makes an impres- 
sion. 

in illustrating proving and enfor- 
cing truth, images may be employed 
with great effect. ‘The king of As- 
syria thus boasts of the rum he had 
brought on Jerusalem. “ My hand 
hath found asa nest all the riches of 
the people ; and, as one gathereth 
eggs that are left, have I gathered 
all the earth, and there was none 
that moved the wing or opened the 
mouth and peeped.” In the follow- 
ing sentence an image is introduced 
which answers in the room of a thou- 
sand arguments—* When we dip too 
deep in pleasure, we always stir a 
sediment that renders the draught 
unsalutary.”” The commonthought, 
God will punish the wicked, becomes 
alarming under the pencil of inspira- 
tion. “If lwhet my glittering sword, 
and mine hand take hold on judg- 
ment, I will render vengance to mine 
adversaries, and reward them that 
hate me.” 

Truths very abstract may be 
brought to light and made tangible 
by comprehension. Some indeed are 
too recondite for the search, and too 
dark for the rays of imagination, but 
such have no place in connexion 
with high emotion. This requires 
that words be things, and if they are 
not they may be reasons, they may 
be demonstrations, but they will 
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not bear the marks of eloquence. 
Imagination is essential to eloquence, 
and its principle power of effect lies 
in moral painting. 

To those then who grant that elo- 
quence is usefully employed by the 
Christian orator, the power of moral 
painting in sermons will be obvious. 
But some object to the artificial aids 
of eloquence. “ Whiat,’’ say they, 
‘‘shall the ambassador of Heaven, 
sent on an errand of mercy to perish- 
ing souls, stop to cull the flowers of 
rhetoric. Shall he instead of de- 
livering his simple message, amuse 
us with tropes and figures. Shall 
he exhibit truth so decked with orna- 
ments that we can scarcely discern 
her features. Let him rather hasten 
to his charge: Jet him tell us_ plain 
facts, let him show us truth without 
any garb or coloring, inher own na- 
ked form.”’ ‘This sounds well, but it 
mistakes the nature of the human 
mind. [tsupposes not only that men 
are all intellect, but that they love 
the truth and need only to have it 
plainly presented readily to embrace 
it. But are men all intellect ? Have 
they not affections ; yea, and does 
not the heart often controul the intel- 
lect? Evenas to the simple appre- 
hension of truth, does not much de- 
pend on reaching the understanding 
through the medium of the affections, 
and who ts not convinced that how- 
ever much a man may know of what 
is right, he is not the better for his 
knowledge until his heart is touched. 
And as to our lore for truth, is ita 
fact that we need only to see her 
features: to be enraptured—has even 
divine truth such charms that to be 
loved she needs only to be seen. 
Alas! the experience of ages brings 


no such welcome intimation. No! 
this is fallacy. Men do not judve so 
in the concerns of common life. 


When a solicitor pleads against a 
criminal at the bar he does not think 
it sufficient merely to state the evi- 
dence. He calls in the aid of im- 
agination—conveys you to the place 
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where the murder was comitted— 
brings the horid transaction to your 
eyes, 80 that you see the unprovked 
assault, the unequal struggle, the im- 
ploring look, the death blow ; and if 
this is not suflicient to rouse your 
indignation, he points you to the ag- 
onizing widow and weeping chil- 
dren. If, however, this is necessary 
to give truth its proper influence 
when no prejudice exists against it, 
and when “its novelty itself secures 
attention, how much more necessary 
is it for the preacher, who deals in 
truths not only trite but unwelcome. 
But ifa simple statement or demon- 
stration be sufficient, then Jet the 
preacher take his bible and read 
his message. It matters not how he 
reads it, provided he is understood ; 
let there be no grace of delivery, no 
feeling tones, no gestures. If any 
thing is obscure, he may explain it ; 
ifany thing needs proof he may bring 
forward his strong reasons ; but let 
there be no art of persuasion, no at- 
tempt at eloquence. Let me ask 
are men usually thus converted, are 
they thus addressed by the sacred 
writers? 

Almost every page of the Bible 
glows with images which would thrill 
and almost clectrily us, were they 
not so common. ‘The sacred wri- 
ters abound in the various forms of 
painting. When Nathan is called 
to reprove the royal sinner, he does 
not rouse him in self defence by a di- 
rect attack, he invents a parable. 

‘There was a poor man, who 
had a certain ewe lamb, which he 
had nourished, and which had grown 
up with his children ; it ate of his 
own meat, drank of his own cup, 
lay in his bosom, and was to tm as 
a daughter. Buta rich neig¢hbour, 
who had abundance of flocks and 
herds, passing by them took this 
single ewe lamb and killed it for his 
own table.”” When by this deserip- 


tion the feelings of David were awa- 
kened, the Proplict says unto him— 
thou art the man. 
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Were, similar methods pursued 
more in our day, instead of the abun- 
dant use of logic and metaplhiysics, 
which few who hear a popular dis- 
course can fully comprehend—were 
the preacher to deal less in gener- 
als and more in particulars,—instead 
of talking about sin in the abstract, 
to specify individual sins and trace 
them in strong colours through all 
their odious consequences—were he 
toargue less from principles and more 
from facts,—to seek his proois not 
in the schools, but in the study of hu- 
man nature—to find his weapons not 
so much in his own head, as in the 
hearts of his heareis, we should hear 
less said about sleeping congrega- 
tions. 

Massillon’s congregations did not 
sleep. He believed that if all men 
have not cultivated understandings 
all have affections. ‘lo these he di- 
rected his efforts. His hearers felt 
the hand of the preacher probing 
their hearts. They felt—and some- 
times a whole audience were raised 
involuntarily from their seats. 

Whitefield’s hearers did not sleep. 
By his power of painting, in which 
consisted the chief magic of his elo- 
quence, he carried men where he 
chose, with a touch more powerful 
than magic. He annihilated every 
thing but the scene he would present, 
and drawing aside the veil of eter- 
nity, now led his hearers to the 
opening gate of Heaven and now to 
the yawning pit of Hell. 

Witness its effects on Chesterfield. 
The skeptic was present when White- 
field presented the votary of sin un- 
der the figure of a blind beggar, led 
bya littledog. The dog had broken 
his string. ‘The blind cripple, with 
lis staff between both hands, groped 
his way unconscious, to the side of a 
precipice. As he felt along with his 
staff, it dropped down the descent 
too deep tosend back an echo. He 
thought it on the ground and bend- 
ing forward took one careful step to 
recover it. But he trod on vacancy, 
‘poised for a moment, and as hie fell 
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headlong, Chesterfield sprung from 
his seat exclaming, By heavens he is 
gone! 

Let me not be understood to re- 
commend tinsel—ornament, or gau- 
dy coloring. \t isa most wretched 
substitute for thought. Nor yet, any 
painting addressed merely to the im- 
agination. ‘This may dotor the poet. 
ut the orator, especially the Christ- 
ian orator, has a higher aim. Te 
must paint to the heart. His images 
must speak to the soul. If they do 
this, his style will be different from 
the rainbow coloring of a vaporing 
fancy, as the steady sun, which en- 
lightens, and guides, and warms, is 
different from the meteor, which 
leads only to bewilder, and dazzles 
only to blind. 


MINIMUS’ REPLY ON HOLY TIME. 
Wuen the Sabbath begnis is a 
practical question of no small impor- 
tance. An agreement in opinion and 
practice would undoubtedly have no 
little influence in promoting the due 
sanctification of the Sabbath. And 
can it not be decided by the word 
of God? Doubtless every opinion 
and practice, founded on the word of 
God, can be proved by divine testi- 
mony, and does not need the opin- 
ions of erring man to establish it. 
Much dependence is placed upon 
the present practice of the Jews. 
it is said that “ they unite in begin- 
ing the Sabbath at sunset, or as some 
of the rabbies say, sun half an hour 
hieh,’? which [ would ask, “ and that 
their practice has never been chang- 
ed.’ Withthem according to Hannah 
Adams’s history of the Jews, * the 
Sabbath begins on friday an hour be- 
fore sunset both suimmer and win- 
ter.” Now if their practice has 
never been changed, and is authori- 
ty for us, then we ought to begin the 
Sabbath an hour before sunse 
And those who adduce_ their prac- 
tice as authority, to be consistent, 


ought io bevin the Sabbath, not 
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at sunset, but an hour before sunset. 
But if their practice has been chang- 
ed, itisno authority. For it might 
have been changed seven hours as 
well as one. 

‘The simple fact to be established is, 
which did God reckon as belongings 
to the day, and what was the prac- 
tice of the Jews while they were 
God’s people, and what was the prac- 
tice of the apostles, and the churches 
in their day. And this can be es- 
tablished only by divine testimony, 
by inspired writers. For they only 
were witnesses of the fact. Roman 
historians were eye-witnesses of * the 
shows of the gladiators’? and could 
testify to the fact. But had they de- 
rived their knowledge of the fact 
from books which we possess, we 
should be as competent witnesses as 
they are. Why then is so much 
time spent in collecting the opinions 
of uninspired and fallible men, when 
we have the same means of judg- 
ing which they possessed ? 

Many witnesses are brought for- 
waid. But not one of them can tes- 
tify to the fact. i’or none of them 
were present. And they can only 
give their opimons. ‘The inspired 
writers alone are competent wit- 
nesses. For they only were present. 
And is not their testimony sufficient- 
ly clear and explicit to decide the 
question? Moses testifies that God 
commanded the israelites to keep the 
passover on the fourteenth day of the 
month, Lev. xxi. 5, Ex. xn. 6, to 
kill it at the going down of the sun, 
Deut. xvi. 6, which if between the 
evenings, must mean near the going 
down of the sun, to eat it roasted 
andin the night. Ex. xii. 8. Now 
if they were commanded to eat it on 
the fourteenth day, and yet on the 
night following the fourteenth day, 
then the evening following the day 
eertainly belonged to the day. And 
this reasoning is “ neither set aside,” 
nor in the least affected “ by the con- 
sideration of two evenings,” but it 
is absolutely conclusive, unless it can 
he shown that night here means day, 
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and that the israelites could kill the 
paschal lainb at the going down of 
the sun, and then roast it, and ait- 
er that, eat it before the going down 
of the sun. It is in vain to bring 
forward the opinions of fabulous 
Jewish writers, or of commentators, 
in opposition to these plain commands 
of God, and declarations of Moses. 
Could itbeshown from tiese writers 
that the Jews, in after ages kept the 
passover in the afternoon, it would 
prove nothing, except that they disre- 
garded the divine command, which 
expressly required them to keep it in 
the night. John testifies, xni. 30, 
that Jesus kept the passover in the 
night, and Mark in the evening, xiv. 
17. Now if Christ kept the passo- 
ver according to the commandment, 
and thus ‘fulfilled ail righteousness,” 
then he kept it in the evening or 
night following the fourteenti “day, 
and yet kept it on the fourteenth day. 
Consequently the evening following 
the fourteenth must belong to the 
day, and so of Sabbath evening. For 
the passover sometimes fell on 
the Sabbath. And here are two 
inspired witnesses, whose testimony 
is most explicit, and postive, and 
cannot be set aside. And as in 
the mouth of two witnesses every 
word shall be established, I might 
here restthecause. Butit may be pro- 
per briefly to examine some counter 
testinnony which it is thought by some 
‘«‘ shows satisfactorily that the Jewish 
Sabbath begun at sunset.” 

It is said that Lev. xxiii. 32, “ fur- 
nishes direct and positive proof.” 
But this passage has no reference to 
the weekly Sabbath, but to the day 
of atonement, called here a Sabbath, 
and which was to be observed in a 
peculiar manner, as is evident from 
the expression, which is very pecu- 
liar, “It shall be unto you a sab- 
bath of rest, and ye shall afflict your 
souls: in the ninth day of the month 
at even, from even to even shall 
ye celebrate your sabbath.”’ It is not 
said at the close of the ninth day, or 
in the evening after the ninth day, but 
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in the ninth day at even. What 
language could show plainer that 
they were to begin the solemn ser- 
vice on the evening of the ninth 
day? And it is admitted that “ the 
ninth day at even, was the ninth day 
before sunset.”’ It is no where said 
that they must keeponly the tenth day. 
But they were commanded to keep 
the tenth day and also to begin on the 
evening of the ninth. And I showed 
that the expression, from one time to 
another included both, consequently 
from even to even included both eve- 
nings. See verses 15. 16, of this 
chapter. Ex. xi. 15. See also 17 
and 18. Hence this passage affords 
no evidence that “the Jews begun 
their Sabbath at sunset.” 

It is thought that Nehemiah’s com- 
manding the gates of Jerusalem to 
be shut when it began to be dark be- 
fore the Sabbath, proves that the Sab- 
bath begun at sunset. But I should 
think it proved directly the reverse. 
For how could the gates begin to be 
dark before the Sabbath, if the Sab- 
bath began at sunset? And would 
Nehemiah have left them open till it 
began to be dark? It is said they 
were shaded by mountains. But it 
is not said they were shaded, but 
dark. And how could they be dark 
before sunset, especially as Jerusa- 
lem was built on mountains? I as- 
cribed a reason why Nehemiah com- 
manded the gates to be shut at dark, 
though the evening did not belong to 
the Sabbath, which no one has at- 
tempted to prove not to be valid. 

Ezekiel, xlvi. 1,2,is thought to af- 
ford proof that the Sabbath begun at 
sunset, because the gate of the inner 
court was to be open on the Sabbath, 
and not to be shut until evening. 
But ifthe Sabbath did not end until 
midnight can any suppose the gate 
would have been ordered to be shut 
at midnight, instead of not until eve- 
ning, and consequently required the 
gate to be kept open till the close of 
the evening ? 

The mere circumstance that the 
Jews brought their sick to Christ to 
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be healed when the sun was set om 
the Sabbath is urged as affording 
strong proof that the Sabbath was 
then ended, and that they considered 
it unlawful to beal in the day time, 
though there 1s not the least intima- 
tion that this was the reason that 
Christ 
had healed three on the same Sab- 
bath without any complaint, and one 
by the request of the rulers of the 
Jews. It is supposed that the centu- 
rion’s servant mentioned in Matt. viii. 
and Luke vii. might not be healed 
on the Sabbath. If this were ad- 
mitted, how much is gained? Still 
Christ healed two others on the Sab- 
bath, without any objection from any 
one, but on the contrary they spread 
abroad his fame in consequence. It 
is said, that the centurion’s servant, 
mentioned by Matthew and Luke, 
might not be the same. But this is 
contrary to plain evidence, and to 
the opinion of Pool, Whitby, Gill, 
Burkitt, Campbell, Scott, and Clark. 
It is said that “the mere fact, that it 
is named in connexion with the heal- 
ing of Peter’s wife’s mother,” (which 
was on the Sabbath,) “ proves no- 
thing.”” So [I might say, and per- 
haps with as much reason, that the 
mere fact, that their bringing their 
sick to be healed in the evening is 
narrated in connexion with events 
done onthe Sabbath, proves nothing, 
or does not prove that it was the 
evening after the Sabbath. It was 
at Capernaum that the centurion 
came to Christ in behalf of his ser- 
vant. And when Christ came te 
Capernaum, he straightway on the 
Sabbath day, entered into the syna- 
gogues, and therefore undoubtedly 
healed the servant on the Sabbath. 
See Mark i. 21, and Matt. viii. 5. 
It is true the scribes and pharisees 
charged Christ with breaking the 
Sabbath by healing on the Sabbath. 
But if they had believed the charge, 
as the breach of the Sabbath was 
death, why did they seek for false 
witnesses to put him to death ? And 
if they believd that he had broken 
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the Sabbath, why were all his ad- 
versaries ashamed, atter they had 
brought the c harge ! ’ They charged 
him with having a devil, and casting 
out devils by the prince of the devils. 
But did they believe it? It is alleged 
that the people were afraid the rulers 
would oppose their bringing their 
sick to Christ on the Sabbath. We 
repeatedly read that the rulers were 
afraid of the people, but never that 
the people were afraid of the rulers. 
I showed by quotations from our 
Missionaries in Palestine, that for 
their comfort and health, they some- 
times kept themselves within doors 
till sunset and set out to travel after 
sunset, and travelled all night. And 
as the heat is often very oppres- 
sive till after sunset, it is much more 
rational to suppose they brought the 
sick after sunset, to avoid the heat, 
than that they thought it unlawful 
to heal on the Sabbath after Christ 
had healed several with their high ap- 
probation, or that they were afraid 
of their rulers. 

It is thought that the following 
passage, Luke xxii. 54, “ And that 
day was the preparation, and the 

Sabbath drew on,” “proves conclu- 
sively, thatthe evening before and not 
after belonged to the day.” Itis said 
that drew on means that the Sabbath 
had just begun. But how could 
that day be the preparation which 
was the day before the Sabbath, and 
yet the} Sabbath had begun ? Besides, 
the women after that, see ver. 55, 56, 
went to work and prepared spices 
and ointments, and then “ rested the 
Sabbath day, according to the com- 
mandment.’’ But ifthe Sabbath had 
already begun, how could they do 
this work, and yet rest according to 
the commandment, which required 
that they should do no work? Ac- 
cording to this opinion, it was after 
sunset, when these women went to 
work, because it is said the Sabbath 
had begun. I[ think it evident that 
it was after sunset. And as they af- 
terwards rested according to the 
commandment, it is “a coneclusive”’ 
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evidence that the Sabbath had no‘ 
begun, and “ that the evening after, 
not before, belonged to the day. 

Because the Jews did not wait 
till midnight before they took the 
bodies from the cross previous to 
the Sabbath, it is inferred that the 
Sabbath must have begun betore 
that hour, though the law express}; 
required that they should be taken 
down and buried the same day, 
whether the following were the Sab- 
bathor not. Deut. xxi. 22, 25. 

It is said that Joseph put the bodys 
of Jesus into a new and unfinished 
sepulchre, because it was night, and 
he had not time to carry it elsewhere 
before the Sabbath. But there is 
no evidence that it was unfinished. 
It was his own tomb, Matt. xxvii. 
60, and probably costly. And where 
else would he have wished to have 
laid it? Isa. lin. 9. If itis supposed 
any haste is expressed, Jolin xix. 41, 
42, it was not on account of the ap- 
proach of the Sabbath, but “ be- 
cause of the Jews’ preparation.” 

Another argument about of equal 
weight with the foregoing is addu- 
ced from Matt. xxvii. 62—64. The 
substance of it is, that the next day 
after the preparation, that is on the 
Sabbath, the chief priests and pha- 
risees came to Pilate, and requested 
tliat the sepulchre might be made 
sure, lest the disciples should come 
and steal the body away, and that 
they would not have left it a night 
unguarded ; consequently it was the 
same evening that the body was put 
into the tomb. And as it was the 
next day, the Sabbath must have be- 
gun. But they said to Pilate, That 
deceiver said, while he was yet alive, 
‘ After three days [ will rise again.” 
And were they afraid his disciples 
would come that night, and_ steal 
him away, and thus prove him to be 
a deceiver, and a false prophet ! 
Beside the impression neat day ne- 
ver means the same night, or the 
evening following. See a a. 32; 
1 Sam. xxx. 17; Jonah. iv. 7; John 
. 29; Acts iv. 3, and vil. 26. It is 
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here worthy of remark, that those 
who accused Christ of breaking 
the Sabbath by healing the sick, 
went on the Sabbath to Pilate, and 
procured a band of soldiers, and 
made the sepulchre sure, and set a 
watch. And this shows how much 
regard they had for the Sabbath, and 
how much sincerity there was in 
their accusation, and that it was only 
“through envy,” that they accused 
him of breaking the Sabbath. 

I have now examined all the pas- 
sages adduced to prove that the eve- 
ning preceding the Sabbath belongs 
to the Sabbath. And if I am not 
greatly deceived, a cause which rests 
on such a support most fall. 

I havestated thatthe body of Jesus 
was put into the tomb after sunset, 
and that if the Sabbath begun at sun- 
set, he could not have been “ three 
days and three nights in the heart of 
the earth,”’ according to his predic- 
tion. And this argument cannot be 
get aside by the supposition of two 
evenings, and that it was the first 
evening, when Joseph came and 
begged the body of Jesus. For it 
is admitted that the word evening 
more generally is used to denote the 
commencement of darkness or sun- 
set. Propriety would therefore re- 
quire that it should be so understood 
here, unless something forbids it. 
And does any thing forbid such an 
explanation, except a preconceived 
opinion and a practice which are in- 
consistent with it? ‘ When the 
evening was come Joseph came to 
Pilate and begged the body of Jesus.” 
Butthis could not be the first evening. 
For Christ did not expire till after the 
first evening hadcome. And hehad 
been dead waka a long time, when 
Josephcame. Pilate’s surprise that 
“he was already dead,” is not strange, 
when it is considered that some lived 
on the cross “ three days, and some 
starved todeath.”’* It does not ap- 
pear, that the expression, “ when 


* Buck’s Theological Dictionary, Arti- 
cle, Cross. 
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the even was tome,” is ever used in 
reference to the first evening. But 
it can be shown conclusively that it 
denotes the second evening or sunset. 
See Matt. xiv. 15, 23, and viii. 16, 
compared with Mark i. 32, Matt. xx. 
8, Matt. xxvi. 20, compared with 
John xiii. 30. and Deut. xiv. 6, Mi- 
cah vi. 35,47, John vi. 16,17.  Af- 
ter the body was taken down from 
the cross, it was embalmed before it 
was put in the tomb, John xix. 39, 40. 
Can any person consider these things 
impartially, and yet believe that the 
body of Christ was put in the tomb 
before sunset? It is admitted that it 
was sunset. For it is contended that 
“the Sabbath was begun,” which it 
is said begun at sunset. 

In John xx. 19, the evening follow- 
ing the first day of the week, is ex- 
pressly called the evening of the first 
day of the week. And ifthere were 
no circumstances to determine which 
evening is meant, as it is admitted 
that “the word generally denotes the 
second,”’ itought to be so understood. 
But when it is considered, that the 
two disciples going to Emaus, con- 
strained Christ, who appeared to be 
a stranger on a journey, to abide 
with them, “because it was toward 
evening, and the day was far spent ;” 
and they went in and took supper, 
and then returned to Jerusalem, seven 
miles on foot, and related what was 
done in the way and at supper, be- 
fore Christ appeared to them “at 
evening being the first day of the 
week,” I cannot think that any one 
will really believe it was still before 
sunset. Luke xxiv. 15—36. 

But it is urged that, if John meant 
the second evening, he might follow 
the Roman manner of reckoning. 
And the Romans, it is said, began 
the day at midnight. The Ency- 
clopedia says they began the day at 
sunset. But admitting they began 
their day at midnight, was not John 
writing for the instruction of Christ- 
ians? And if that evening did not 
belong to the first day of the week, or 
the Sabbath, was not his statement 
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calculated to mislead? And was it 
true? This would be very different 
from the unphilosophical, but com- 
mon mode of speaking of the sun’s 
rising and setting, and would teach 
an important practical error. John’s 
calling the evening after the first day 
of the week the evening of the first 
day of the week, therefore proves 
that it belonged to the day. 

The Sabbath was appointed by 
God for his worship and to attend 
upon his ordinances. And the Lord’s 
day was the proper season for cele- 
brating the Lord’s Supper. Accord- 
ingly we find, Acts xx. 7, that the 
disciples at Troas came together 
to break bread on the first day of 
the week. Though Paul was so 
much engaged that he preached till 
midnight, still they came together to 
break bread on the Christian Sabbath. 
But at what time did they meet? If 
they viewed the Sabbath as ending 
at sunset, they would have designed 
to meet early enough for Paul to 
preach at least a sermon of usual 
length, and then administer the 
Lord’s Supper before sunset. And 
did Paul preach from an early hour 
in the afternoon till midnight?) And 
if they met in the afternoon, why did 
they provide “ lights ?”’ ver. 8. These 
things show that they met on the 
evening of the first day of the week, 
and kept that as holy time. 

When people meet for divine wer- 
ship on the Sabbath, the holiness and 
sacredness of the day adds solemnity 
and interest to the services. The 
practice of those therefore, who 
habitually neglect to meet for the 
worship of God Saturday evening, 
when they consider it holy time, and 
belonging to the day which God has 
set apart for his worship, and meet on 
Sabbath evening, which they do not 
consider as holy time, proves their 
inconsistency, but not that the apos- 
tles and primitive Christians were thus 
inconsistent. Andif their meeting 
on the evening of the first day of the 
week for divine worship does not 
prove that it belongs to the Sabbath, 
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how does their meeting on the first 
day of the week prove that that is the 
Christian Sabbath, or that the Sab- 
bath has been changed from the 
seventh to the first day of the week ? 
Minimvs. 


EXPOS'TION OF MATTHEW XXII. 31, 32. 


But as touching the resurrection 
of the dead, have ye not read that 
which was spoken unto you by God 
saying, 

Iam the God of Abraham, and 
the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob? God is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living. 


This is our Saviour’s argument 
with the Sadducees. For the Sad- 
ducees say, there is no resurrection, 
neither angel nor spirit. Acts xxiii. 
8. ‘lhe foundation of their doctrine 
was the tenet that there is nothing 
out of God, excepting material ob- 
jects. They were engaged in a con- 
tinual controversy with the Pharisees, 
and as is often the case incontrover- 
sy, both parties receded from truth. 
The Pharisees, blind to the spiritual 
nature of the expected kingdom of 
heaven, imagined that when Christ 
should begin to reign, there would 
be a resurrection of the bodies of 
the people of God, such as they were 
in this life, with the same qualities 
and the same relations. As they 
were very strenuous advocates for 
the doctrine of the resurrection, the 
Sadducees very naturally concluded, 
or at least assumed, that this was the 
true doctrine of the resurrection. 
Of course, if they could reduce this 
pharisaical notion of the resurrection 
to an absurdity, they considered 
themselves as triumphant in the argu- 
ment. 

Christ tells them, Ye do err, not 
knowing the Scriptures, neither the 
power of God. v. 29. He then 
goes on to state that his doctrine of 
the resurrection was different from 
that of the Pharisees. For in the 
resurrection they neither marry no! 
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are given in marriage, but are as the 
angels of God in heaven. The difli- 
culty which they imagined, and 
which was insurmountable when al- 
leged against the resurrection as 
taught by the Pharisees, did not exist 
in relation to his true doctrine. 

But the error of the Sadducees, 
in denying the resurrection was a co- 
rollary or necessary inference from 
their more fundamental error, the 
denial of all existence after death. 
Josephus says, Luxng re env dicpovijv, 
moi TAS adOv THAWIPIAS KO TILAS aVvoUe- 
sai. * They reject the continuance 
of the soul, the punishments and re- 
wards of the future state.’ Our 
Lord therefore proceeds in v. 31, 32, 
to overturn their fundamental prin- 
ciple, by proving from the writings of 
Moses, the reality of an existence 
after the death of the body. From 
the declaration that God is the God 
ef Abraham, and of Isaac, and of 
Jacob, it follows that Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, are now alive. 


For God is not the God of the dead, 
but of 


the living. 

Having by this short argument 
completely proved the great doc- 
trine that life does not cease at the 
death of the body, he leaves his 
hearers to make the obvious applica- 
tion of his remarks to the resurrec- 
tion. For as the denial of a resur- 
rection sprung from the denial of the 
future state, and was confirmed by 
the false imaginations of the Phari- 
sees about the nature of the resur- 
rection, when both these points were 
made plain, the doctrine stood unim- 
peached. 

Our Saviour therefore has _ not 
here reasoned inconclusively. He 
has proved the point he aimed at, to 
wit, that there were living beings be- 
sides God and material bodies. He 
showed that the philosophy which 
denies the existence of such beings, 
is a false philosophy, because it con- 
tradicts a known fact. And any one 
who admits what he has here proved, 
can have no remaining difficulty in 
admitting the doctrine of the resur- 
rection. — 
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I infer, that the word avacradic is 
properly rendered resurrection. Dr. 
Dwight says, in his Theology, Ser. 
CLXV. vol. tv. p. 430, “ This word is 
commonly, but often erroneously, 
rendered Resurrection. So far as I 
have observed, it usually denotes our 
existence beyond the grave.” The 
foregoing explanation of our Sa- 
viour’s argument in Matthew xxii. 
shews that there is nothing in that 
passage to limit the meaning of ava- 
Crasig to simple existence after 
death. Admitting, as he says, that 
“the declaration concerning Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, is no proof 
of the resurrection.”’ Yet it is con- 
clusive proof of that on which the 
doctrine of the resurrection depends, 
and therefore has a direct bearing 
upon the subject then in debate. 
There is no other passage that I can 
find, where the use of the word de- 
termines its signification to be future 
existence. Etymology does not 
give it this meaning. It properly 
means raising up again that which 
was laid down. No sect or class of 
men who have believed in a future 
existence, have supposed that the 
soul died and revived again. Of 
course there was no opinion which 
would naturally lead to the usage of 
this word to express existence beyond 
the grave. Because there is no re- 
newal of life tothe soul. It is also 
constantly applied to denote the res- 
urrection of the body. It is the only 
word used in the New Testament to 
express the resurrection of Christ, 
with one exception. Dr. Dwight 
says, p. 431, “ The appropriate word 
for resurrection 1s syépoig, as in Mat- 
thew xxvil. 52,53. Many bodies of 
the saints which slept arose, and 
came out of the graves after his res- 
urrection. It is, to say the least, 
somewhat remarkable, that in all 
which the sacred writers had to say 
about the resurrection, they should 
never have expressed it by its “ ap- 
propriate word,”’ except in this in- 
stance. The word eyspais is found 
no where else in the Tew Testament. 
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“« Fruges consumere nati.” 


WHERE some come to get rid of 
themselves, and some to dress and 
dance, and some forthe more ration- 
al purpose of health and relaxation, 
and for the pleasure of meeting their 
friends, there are always some who 
come merely to eat. 


** There are a number of us creep 
Into this world to eat and sleep.” 


Ihave noticed a plethoric English- 
man among us (whom the servants 
familiarly call lord H.) who slights 
his breakfast, and foregoes his sup- 
per altogether, that he may gorge 
himself at dinner,—a sort of com- 
promise which I believe is not un- 
common with luxurious livers. To 
this one meal he braces his stomach 
with four kinds of liquors; porter, 
brandy, and two kinds of wine. He 
has his own cups to drink it from, 
which are graduated to his power of 
enduring stimulus. Heknows at the 
commencement of his feast the quan- 
tity of the several liquors he will 
swallow, having ascertained by ex- 
perience the exact ne- plus which he 
can sleep off during the heat of the 
afternoon. ffis servant wakes him 
at a bidden hour, brings him his boots 
and takes his slippers, and if the air 
be good, drives him abroad in his gig, 
to shake off the remains of his sur- 
feiting and sleep. [tis a pity that 
such beings, who all their lives long 
render no services to the world, 
should of all men require the services 
of others. 

There is a certain Jew, from one 
of the southern cities, at the house 
opposite this—one of these mon- 
strous gormands—who, | verily be- 
lieve, would make it a serious matter 
with himself, whether he were to die 


before dinner or after; nay,who would 
dread death itself chiefly because 
there are no tables spread in the 
world of spirits. It is said that he 
has spent the last fifteen seasons here 
uninterruptedly, being the first to ap- 
pear in the Spring and the last to 
leave in the Fall—and that having 
neither health nor diversion for his 
object, he uses the waters merely as 
subsidiary to his faculty of digestion. 
One would judge from his appear- 
ance that he had made up his mind 
to spend his days between eating and 
dozing. He expects nothing, con- 
templates nothing, but his selfish 
meals ; and in the intervals between 
them sits apart in his unsocial chair, 
with a gross and heavy countenance, 
and ina state of the most torpid in- 
difference to all that stirs about him, 
till another bell rings him to the ta- 
ble. 

itis the curse of gluttony,—I do not 
say its retribution—that gluttonous 
livers are disappointed in the pleas- 
ures which they so much set their eyes 
on. ‘Theirs is not the healthful ap- 
petite of the temperate and active, 
but they experience that satiety 
which is a kind of permanent dis- 
gust. ‘The dainty palate is like a 
spoiled child, difficult to be pleased in 
proportion as itisindulged. « Con- 
tinual repetition” says an English 
preacher, ** wears away the exquis- 
iteness of all sensual pleasures, and 
gradually dulls the most lively delights 
into flat and insipid sensation. ‘The 
most costly luxuries that can load 
the board of opulence, are but bread 
to him who makes his daily meal up- 
onthem. ‘The cordial that exinlar- 
ates the sober, is but a cup of cold 
water to one who is accustomed to 
the draught of intemperance. And 
the softest couch into which languor 
ever sunk, is only a seat to them 
who never reclined upon one less 
soft.”” « Loathsomeness,’’ says an- 
other writer, “ is next neighbour te 
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fulness, diseases follow, and death 
hastens to the mansions of gluttons.”’ 
Many have been the preachers against 
voluptuousness, but if the moral evils 
which are written against it in the 
word of God are insufficient to turn 
men from it, it is not to be expected 
that any however forcible exhibition 
of its physical consequences will 
prove effectual. It isan awful text for 
the gluttonous to meditate upon, in 
which an apostle has joined these 
two things together as things which 
are inseparable—“< Whose god is 
their belly,” and ** whose end is de- 
struction.” 


THE TWO COUSINS. 


“ As lamps burn silent with unconscious 
light, 

So modest ease in beauty shines more 
bright ; 

Unaiming charms with edge resistless 
fall, 

And she who means no mischief does it 
all.” 


«‘ So here we are,’ said Mary— 


to her cousin, as they entered their 
chamber, “at the end of our fash- 
ionable tour ;’’—did you notice the 
long piazza, Isabel, and its tall pil- 
lars clothed to the top with wood- 
bine ?”” 

“| scarcely noticed the piazza,” 
said Isabel—“ but really, they looked 
quite brilliant in the drawing-room, 
as we passed up the stairs. I think 
we shall need to appear in our 
smartest, or we shall be overlooked 
in such an imposing company.”’ 

‘¢ And that I hope we shall, Isabel, 
—miyself, | mean,” said Mary ; “I 
came but to see, you know.” 

‘*Why not to see and be seen, 
cousin? ‘This isa place where one 
would wish to appear to advantage.” 

Isabel knew that she was not des- 
titute of the graces of form and fea- 
ture, and the desire to display them 
never rose so quick in her heart as 
on the present occasion. 

She had unlocked her trunk and 
was eagerly turmng over the con- 
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tents, apparently in search of some- 
thing missing ;—“ Why, they must 
be in yours Mary, pray unlock and 
see—my white satin and lace-dress 
—they can’t have been left behind !” 

Mary’s trunk was examined ; 
then the contents of the other were 
again hauled over and over, with in- 
creasing looks of concern. But 
the missing things could not be 
found. ‘They had been done up, and 
with some other ornamental articles, 
were overlooked in packing. 

The poor girl was actually pale 
with disappointment. She experi- 
enced a dismay of the heart at this 
sudden dissipation of her dreams of 
display, as overwhelming for the 
moment as if some real calamity had 
happened, to darken her prospects 
for life. “ Was there ever any- 
thing,’* she exclaimed, “so vexa- 
tious! why, I can’t stay here, Mary, 
Ishan’t be fit to be seen. Dotella 
servant to call brother George, and 
see if itis not possible to despatch a 
messenger after them.” 

*« What three hundred miles, Isa- 
bel, for a few fine things to wear a 
week ?—But never mind, you shall 
wear my white satin and lace-dress, 
and my wreath of flowers, and what- 
ever else I can furnish to supply your 
deficiencies ; they will fit you as 
well as your own, and are superflu- 
oustome: I only brought them to 
gratify aunt Isabel, who would have 
usbe dressed alike.” 

‘«‘ She thinks | am never so pretty 
as when I look like you,” replied Isa- 
bel, « but [can’t rob you, Mary—-you 
are always so good and generous— 
you shall wear them yourself, and 
1,” she continued, making an effort 
to be gay, * will get into a corner 
and see the admiration which you 
will attract ; I shan’t be quite lost to 
the party, for I shall serve to set 
you off to advantage.” 

Mary however insisted, and in- 
deed declared that the articles 
should remain in her trunk unless 
Isabel wore them ; and the latter, 
yielding to her cousin’s generosity, 
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and her own reviving ambition, 
accepted her offer—but half self-re- 
proached ;—and thus they betook 
themselves to the toilette. 

«Pray help me fix these curls, 
Mary—dont you think we look burnt 
with the sun ?—there, that will do 
—how beautifully that music sounds 
—that will do—just right—they are 
promenading, by the sound—indeed 
Mary you will look prettier than 1, 
after all—that blue belt contrasts 
very pretty with your neat white 
muslin—won’t you have one bunch 
of these flowers ?—let me fix them 
in your hair—how beautifully white 
they are—why you look like a shep- 
herdess—I am sure, Mary, you won’t 
need to feel awkward’’—-and thus she 
kept talking, partly to encourage her 
cousin and partly to suppress the ri- 
sings of self-disapprobation which 
she could not altogether avoid feel- 
ing for having accepted her cousin’s 
offer. 

Prepared to descend, the two 
cousins, who were yet in their teens 
by a couple of years, proceeded 
with fluttering hearts, along with the 
brother of Isabel, to mix with the as- 
semblage below. Each was attired 
according to her own taste, notwith- 
standing the misfortune that had 
happened. ‘The simplicity of Ma- 
ry’s dress suited the simplicity of her 
sweet expressive face. Isabel was 
dressed for effect: she sparkled and 
glowed with ornaments ; while Ma- 
ry wore a simple chain upon her 
neck, and the white sprig of flowers 
in her hair. ‘The beautiful form of 
Isabel showed with peculiar grace 
through the light transparency that 
enveloped it; her cousin’s was 
not less beautiful, zoned with delicate 
blue. The one was fascinating, the 
other was lovely. 

The world was fresh to both. 
They were yet inexperienced in the 
illusiveness of its visions. Life to 
young minds is like the landscape to 
the traveller. Between the spot on 
which he stands and the far off out- 
line which limits his vision, there 
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are a thousand bright objects rejoic- 
iug in the sun, but when he has pas- 
sed beyond them all, and the day has 
gone down, he looks back on that 
landscape in its mantle of mist and 
those thousand bright objects are 
turned into shadows. Such is ex- 
perience. 

And thus lay the world before our 
young heroines. Yet they saw it in 
different lights, according to their 
different tastes, and the different 
manner in which they had been edu- 
cated. Isabel beheld it in the bright- 
ness of a May morning ; the more 
chastened imagination of her cousin 
was accustomed to contemplate it in 
the soft but rich lustre of the setting 
sun of autumn. 

A week went by, and Pleasure 
had flown her round,—her round of 
gay assemblages and serenades and 
dances, when Isabel said to he: 
cousin, as they retired to the rest of 
their chamber, 

‘“T'am sick of this place, I am 
sure, Mary.”’ 

«“ Sick ! cousin. Why you are the 
reigning belle of the day. Indeed, 
Isabel, you are quite the centre of 
attraction, and the envy of half the 
fine ladies here.” 

“Tam centre to nothing but fol- 
ly,” said Isabel, “ how could broth- 
er George introduce to me that frivo- 
lous young Dr. B. of Albany ; who 
had no other claim on his notice— 
and none at all on mine—than his 
having been one of George’s class- 
mates—expelled too, for dissolute 
conduct :—and what should Dr. B. 
do of course, but make me the ac- 
quaintance of all the whiskered tri- 
flers of the place. I am persecuted 
and vexed with their attentions— 
above all with the “civil things” 
which they utter for compliment. 
Why did not you contrive to relieve 
me this evening Mary, from that irk- 
some Mr. Q. who stood up before 
me, or paraded at my side, be where 
I would, and was so assiduously po- 
lite that there was no detaching my- 
self from him ?” 
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“J did think of sending George 
to beg you to join our pleasant group 
in the corner, but you seemed. quite 
happy in the society of Mr. Q. I 
saw you smiling very graciously in 
reply to his attentions.” 

«Smiles are not always happi- 
ness—nor complacency either: I 
am sure mine were not, for I was 
tired out of measure.” 

«He seemed a man of fashion.” 

“‘ How I longed to be quit of him! 
Why he stood up before me, all 
breathing of perfumes, and enter- 
tained me a full hour with nothing 
but Eclipse, and the great horse- 
race, and his water dog and spaniel, 
and all such gallant nonsense—be- 
sides the pretty compliments which 
he contrived to mix with it.” 

«The compliments were for you, 
I suppose : the rest of his discourse 
was incense to himself.” 

« Mere self-adulation ;—and you,” 
continued Isabel, “ was all the while 
enjoying the conversation of the in- 
telligent Mr. L. That Mr. L., by 
the way, is becoming quite partial to 
you, I perceive.” 

*“ You must be very discerning, 
for he has given no proofs of it.”’ 

“ A secret to you it naturally may 
be, but it is evident to me.” 

‘“‘ He does not, at least’’ rejoined 
Mary, “ attach himself to me wher- 
ever I go, like those you complain 
of.”’ 

‘But his eyes follow you though 
his feet do not—why you need not 
color, cousin—lI should be prouder 
of his company than of a hundred 
such accomplished triflers as I have 
met with here. He is so intelligent 
and cheerful, and so manly and sin- 
cere, that one cannot help being 
conscious of pleasure in his society. 
The others may be beaus, but he is 
the true gentleman.” 

“The courts of folly,” Mary re- 
marked, “sometimes become the 
school of wisdom. They will prove 
so to you Isabel. The week you 
have spent here, though you have 
not experienced all the light-hearted 
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happiness you anticipated from it, 
will not be set down among the lost 
weeks of your life. You have been 
learning by experience what I learn- 
ed by precept. My mother has of- 
ten remarked to me, that the world 
will regard us very much as we re- 
gard the world. It will assign us 
to those circles in which we fit our- 
selves to move. If we affect the 
society of the gay—if we assume a 
dress and manner to attract their ad- 
miration, it is natural to expect that 
we shall make them our companions ; 
and as the vain idolators of dress 
and fashion gather about us, the 
truly refined will leave us to our con- 
genial associates. How many mis- 
taken people, my mother is accus- 
tomed to observe, by adopting an os- 
tentatious style of living, and by ed- 
ucating their sons and daughters with 
a view to fashtonable accomplish- 
ments rather than to a true elevation 
of character, attract to the acquaint- 
ance of their families those who are 
far from being of the best class of 
society, in respect either to cultiva- 
tion of mind or true refinement of 
manners. Light-minded triflers be- 
come the companions of their sons, 
and fops flatter their daughters. 
And in proportion as this sort of 
people became familiar at your 
house, your more valuable acquaint- 
ances will gradually fall off. You 
may invite them ever so sincerely 
and make them ever so welcome, 
yet they will hardly persuade them- 
selves that their unostentatious man- 
ners are congenial to a place where 
a different sort of people are so free 
to come.” 

‘Your mother,” replied Isabel, 
‘is a happy exemplification of her 
doctrine. With the means of mag- 
nificence, all about her is simple and 
plain ; and [ am always struck with 
the goodness and good sense of the 
conversation in her parlour. Every 
body is charmed with her society, 
and feels a consciousness of eleva- 
tion in the circle of her friends. 1! 
have always respected her good 
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sense and revered her worth, while 
Ithought her plan of education not 
quite so happy. But I shall learn to 

make her model my own.—It is get- 
ting late, Mary, and [I will bid you 
good night ; and when we next visit 
the Springs you shall wear your fine 
things yourself.” 

«« And have your fine beaus too, at 
my elbow, I suppose,” replied Ma- 
ry ; “1 thank you indeed, cousin.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 


There is a sequel to this story, 
which the lapse of several years en- 
ables me to add. Butit hardly need 
be told, especially since the moral is 
furnished in the above conversation. 
Our heroines returned to their 
homes, and Isabel, no doubt, was 
soon forgotten of all her fickle ad- 
mirers ; and would have been glad 
to have as soon forgotten them. 
Nevertheless they had taught her a 
lesson which it would be happy if 
other young ladies would learn as 
well as she. 

The two cousins returned to the 
Springs the next season—lIsabel as 
bride-maid to Mary. The happiest 
of brides she had reason to be, if ex- 
cellence of heart and mind, still more 
than the grace of his manly person 
and manner, could make Mr. L. a 
partner according to her fancy. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CICERO. 


‘Oh, but to die and go we know not 
where !” 

THERE was always something af- 
fecting to me in the manner in which 
this great man was wont to talk of 
the immortality of the soul. He seem- 
ed to have looked forward with that 
vehement desire to penetrate the fu- 
ture, with that intense longing after 
a knowledge of what should be be- 
yond the present life, which Gray 
expresses in his poem on the Grave ; 


‘“*O that some courteous ghost would blab 
it out, 
What ’tis you are and we must shortly 
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be! 
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Did the mind perish, like the blaze 
ofan extinguished taper? Did thought 
and passion die? Did geniussleep for- 
ever? Was there no hereafter—was 
all beyond this narrow sea of troubles 
blank nonentity, and stark oblivion, 
where virtue, and friendship, and 
glory, and all that we have loved, or 
sighed for, or toiled after here, pos- 
sessed not even a shadow ora name? 
No! he exclaims, I will not think it. 
«‘ Si in hoc erro, quod animos homi- 
num immortales esse credo, libenter 
erro,’ ’—if I am deceived in this, that 
I believe the souls of men to be im- 
mortal, [ am willingly deceived; nor 
let the illusion which I so much love 
to cherish be taken from me while I 
live,—* nec nihi hunc errorem quo 
delector, dum vivo, extorqueri volo.” 

I never see Voltaire and Paine, 
and all infidels, in so odious a light, 
as when I contemplate such a man as 
Cicero straining after a gleam of that 
light, from the full blaze of which they 
voluntarily turned away ; and I see 
their folly aggravated by the reflec- 
tion, that while the orator, with all his 
anxious reasonings, could only attain 
to earnest hope, rather than calm be- 
lief, they, with all their wicked sophis- 
try, could never banish conviction 
from their minds. Both experienced 
the painfulness of doubt ; but in him 
it sprung ftom the lofty principle of 
hope, and the untaught consciousness 
of a noble nature ; while in them it 
was the sting of conscience, and the 
base-born principle of guilty fear. 


It is remarkable that while the sa- 
cred writers speak so much of the 
light of nature, as teaching the being 
and providence of God, and man’s 
accountability, and by plain conse- 
quence, man’s existence after the 
present life, the wisest of the hea- 
then writers never seem to perceive 
that light, either as it reveals the 
Deity, or shines upon the immortali- 
ty of the soul. Most of them infer- 
red the immortality of the soul from 
false premises and wrong concep- 
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tions of what the soul is. Some 
regarded it as a part of ether, and 
therefore indestructible, being in its 
physical nature incapable of decay. 
Some imagined it to be an emana- 
tion from those eternal fires in the 
sky, as they called the stars ; or ra- 
ther perhaps from the divine minds 
by which the stars were animated. 
Cicero, in his Somnium Scipionis, 
argues its immortality thus: “ Since 
then it appears that that is eternal 
which is self-moved, who shall deny 
this property to the soul. For that 
isinanimate substance which is put in 
motion by an impulse from without, 
but that which is living being, moves 
by its own inherent activity; and 
this is the proper nature and force of 
the mind. If then the mind alone 
of all things possesses the power of 
action within itself, it surely is not 
the subject of production and de- 
cay,” “ neque nata est certe et seter- 
na est.”” ‘This reasoning argues the 
soul’s pre-existence no less than its 
future, and endows the brutes with 
immortality as well as man. ‘This 
is perhaps the worst example of Cice- 
ro’s speculations on this subject. It 
is however,—if any Christian philo- 
sopher be disposed to smile—quite 
as good a demonstration of his dark 
and painful problem as that famous 
one by Dr. Samuel Clark for the be- 
ing and attributes of God, which is 
still lauded in our theological schools. 


Those who did admit the immor- 
tality of the soul, among the classic 
poets and philosophers, in general 
applied the doctrine to no wholesome 
end. It was made neither to puri- 
fy their own lives nor mend the mo- 
rals of the community. It did little 
more than open a field for revery 
and speculation, and furnish themes 
and images for poetry. Sometimes 
indeed they derived from it a feeble 
motive to certain virtues, such as 
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friendship and love of country, as 
well as freedom from the more odious 
ofcrimes. Thus Ciceromakes Afri- 
canus enjoin it on Publius Scipio to 
exercise himself in the care of the 
public weal, as the noblest of services, 
and contemplating the things which 
lie beyond himself,to live abstracted as 
much as possible from sensual pleas- 
ures,-—quam maxime se a corpore ab- 
strahet,—because, he tells him, the 
souls of those who make themselves 
the slaves of voluptuousness and 
obey the impulses of their lusts, con- 
duct injuriously both to gods and 
men ; and when they leave the body, 
shall be buffeted about the world, nor 
ever be received thither (to the fan- 
cied heaven in the skies) unless after 
having been driven up and down for 
ages. 

But most disbelieved the doctrine, 
and, like all infidels, turned even 
their heathen infidelity to a bad ac- 
count. ‘They embraced the same 
sentiment which Paul found among 
the Corinthians, “ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.”’ Thus 
Catullus advises to live in pleasure, 
because 


“ The sun that sets, again will rise, 
And give the day, and gild the skies. 
But when we lose our little light, 
We sleep in everlasting night.” 


And Moschus,—beautifully ren- 
dered by I know not what English 
writer : 


“ But we, or great, or wise, or brave, 
Once dead, and silent in the grave, 
Senseless, remain; one rest we keep, 
One long, eternal, unawakened sleep.” 


Lucian also, and Perseus, and Ho- 
race, and many others, inculcated the 
same sentiment. They sat down 
upon the edge of the dark gulf of 
oblivion, to spend their short life in 
pleasures, corrupting to both be- 
dy and soul. 
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REVIEWS. 


Lectures addressed to the Young 
Men of Hartford and New-Ha- 
ven, and published at their request. 
By Jorn Hawes, Pastor of the 
First Church in Hartford. Hart- 
ford : Oliver D. Cooke and Co. 
1828. pp. 142. 


Since Johnson sat upon the 
throne, there has been no monarch 
in the empire of letters. Pretend- 
ers indeed, have successively urged 
their claims to his sceptre, but with- 
out success. The form of govern- 
ment has been changed, and seems 
now to be fixed on a solid republican 
foundation. In regaid to books, as 
well as politics and religion, men 
are accustomed to think and judge 
for themselves. In this country, 
especially, it is in vain to think of 
making or unmaking a’ book at 
pleasure. If it has real merit it 
will be found out and appreciated ; 
and no fraternity of reviewers can 
put it down. If it lacks sense and 
solid worth, no puffing can long keep 
itup. When a new work pleases 
an intelligent reading community, 
they will say so, and will buy it, 
whether the periodicals notice it or 
not. When they find it dull and 
common-place, no pompous recom- 
mendation can give it lasting cur- 
rency. 

It must doubtless be not a little 
mortifying to us critics, that while 
we are gravely making our pencil 
marks in the margin, and sharpen- 
ing our critical pen, and considering 
what we shall say of the new vol- 
ume before us, a second edition 
should be announced. But so it has 
happened in the present case, and 
we must contrive to make the best 
of it; though the dilemma. into 
which it has thrown us, has rather 
sharp horns. If we highly com- 
mend these Lectures to the Young 
Men of Hartford and New Haven, 
in accordance with our original de- 


sign, besides having lost the credit 
of being the first to discover an 
announce their merits, (a grievous 
loss, as every body knows, to men of 
our profession,) we shall become a 
mere echo of the public voice, and 
expose ourselves to the charge of 
courting popularity, by falling in 
with a current which we cannot re- 
sist. If onthe other hand, we put 
on our spectacles and look remark- 
ably wise, and tell our readers that 
this book is much over-rated, and 
that it will not live to see the dawn 
of the next half century, we shall be 
suspected of feeling a litile provoked 
with those, who by word and deed, 
have so cordially expressed their 
approbation without waiting for our 
high permission. 

But like wise men, (as we needs 
must be,) of two evils we shall 
choose the least, and say, ex animo, 
that we have read these Lectures 
with a great deal of pleasure. We 
are glad that a second edition has so 
soon been called for, and hope that a 
third and a fourth may soon follow. 
But to say we like the book extreme- 
ly well, is hardly sufficient. We 
must give some of our reasons. 
And, 

1. We like it because it is a neat 
little volume, printed with a beauti- 
ful type, on good paper, well done 
up, and afforded at a reasonable 
price. We donot offer this as one 
of the principal recommendations of 
the manual ; but as the one which 
first strikes the eye ; and we men- 
tion it, because we do not like poor 
paper and bad print, especially when 
the matter is entitled to a handsome 
dress. 

2. We like these Lectures be- 
cause they are addressed exclusively 
to one class of persons. We do 
not mean to say, that every book 
ought to be thus exclusive in its plan 
—for certainly there are many sub- 
jects in which all classes have au 
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equal interest ; and it would be ex- 
tremely awkward, not to say im- 
proper, to narrow down the ground 
of argument and persuasion to a 
single point. Buta judicious classi- 
fication, where it can be made by 
the public teachers of religion, is 
obviously attended with many ad- 
vantages. The preacher himself is 
apt to feel more interested, and by 
fixing his thoughts upon one great 
object, he sees it more clearly and 
speaks more directly to the purpose. 
If he is ever eloquent and persua- 
sive, it is not when speaking of 
“things in general ;” but when he 
can bring the concentrated ‘energies 
of his mind, and yearnings of his 
heart, to bear on minds and hearts 
that have the closest kindred suscep- 
tibilities. The hearers too—how 
much more likely are they to feel a 
deep interest in what is addressed to 
them, as belonging to a particular 
class, than when they are merged in 
a promiscuous assembly. When a 
preacher descants, however ably on 
some general topic, and addresses 
nobody in particular, men are apt to 
fall asleep under the sound of his 
voice, or to send their thoughts 
abroad in quest of employment ; 
but when he fastens his eye upon 
them, and says to each, “ thou art 
the man,”’ or divides them into clas- 
ses, and urges the topics, and argu- 
ments, and motives which belong 
more appropriately to each class, 
their attention is arrested almost in 
spite of themselves, and they listen 
as personally and deeply interested 
in the discourse. ‘They cannot hear 
for others and say, ‘“ what an excel- 
lent hit that was to such a neighbour, 
or such a class of people in the 
congregation ;”’ but feel constrained 
to take it home to their own “ busi- 
vess and bosoms.” 

Indeed, it seems to be almost a 
law of our nature, to listen when we 
are spoken to, even on the most un- 
welcome subject ; and to withhold 
our attention when we are address- 
ed as if we had only a kind of vague 
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and general interest in the matter. 
We have seen many a drowsy con- 
gregation under able and important 
exhibitions of truth ; but we do not 
remember a single instance of gen- 
eral inattention, where the preacher 
addressed himself with any tolerable 
degree of earnestness and propriety, 
to a particular class of his audience. 
On the contrary, every eye is most 
commonly fixed, and thus the truth 
gains free access to the understand- 
ing and the conscience. We are 
persuaded, that if some excellent 
ministers who complain of dull 
hearers, and wonder why the most 
weighty truths so often fall powerless 
from their lips, would generalize 
less and classify more, their minis- 
trations would be far more pleasant 
to themselves and interesting to 
their people. And if the press, ig 
the prodigious increase of its la- 
bours, were to furnish each class of 
the reading community, with more 
that is adapted to the circumstances, 
wants, capacities, and duties of each, 
we cannot doubt that much more 
good might be done with equal pains 
and less talent. Of this kind of 
writing the volume before us is a 
happy specimen, and to this may be 
attributed much of the interest which 
it has excited and the good which it 
is doing. 

3. We like these Lectures be- 
cause they are addressed to a very 
numerous and most interesting class 
of persons—the young men of a free 
and enlightened community. It will 
not be supposed, afier the remarks 
which have just fallen from our pen, 
that we should be sorry to meet 
with familiar and affectionate dis- 
courses like these, addressed to any 
class, whether young or old. So 
far from it, that we should rejoice to 
see at leastas many volumes as there 
are classes, to be addressed ; and 
we pledge our vote of thanks for ev- 
ery such volume, which piety and 
talent shall produce. But so vari- 
ous are the conditions and relations 
of human life, that some must be 
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more important than others. Great- 
er interests are depending upon the 
character of men in office, for ex- 
ample than upon that of an equal 
number in the private walks of life. 
The rich, in general, can do more 
good, or hurt, than the same num- 
ber of the poor. And itis impossi- 
ble but that the Christian, the patri- 
ot, and the philanthropist, should 
look with more solicitude at the ri- 
sing than at the declining genera- 
tion—at the young men of the 
country than at the old. For while 
the latter are every day retiring, and 
yielding up their influence, the for- 
mer are every day advancing to take 
it. Old age is the sluggish and tur- 
bid stream just ready to mingle with 
the ocean—manhood is the majes- 
tic river, freighted with the most val- 
uable interests of society ; but youth 
is the sparkling fountain, upon the 
purity of which depend the future 
health and prosperity of the land. 

It would be easy to show, were 
this the proper place, that immense 
interests are placed by a wise and 
beneficent Providence in the hands 
of young women; and of course 
that too much pains cannot be ta- 
ken, to qualify them for the duties 
and influence to which they are des- 
tined. But without attempting to 
decide the question between them 
and their brothers, as to compara- 
tive influence upon the future desti- 
nies of our country and the condi- 
tion of the church, it is hardly possi- 
ble to lay too much stress upon the 
responsibilities of young men. If 
they are enlightened, patriotic, and 
pious, our liberties our religion and 
all our invaluable institutions will be 
safe. If on the contrary they are 
ignorant, unprincipled, and vicious, 
the glory must depart: for the gov- 
ernment, the laws, the high places of 
justice, and the sacred functions of 
the ministry, will soon be in their 
hands to be betrayed, polluted, and 
trampled down, in their temerity and 
scorn. 

The generation of men now on 
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the stage of life, may do much good, 
or harm. They may brighten, or 
tarnish our national glory. They 
may guard, or betray the citadel of 
our freedom. ‘They may cherish or 
weaken the church of the living God 
—but their time is short. A few 
years will place them in retirement, 
or in the grave. Notso with young 
men. Theirsunisascending. Their 
characters are forming. Long will 
they live after their fathers shall have 
departed. They will soon be in a 
condition to create and destroy—to 
mould every thing, political, social 
and religious, according to their 
pleasure. How important then, that 
they should be reminded of their re- 
sponsibilities—that they should be 
specially exhorted, instructed, ad- 
monished, entreated, encouraged. 
But here we wish to give Mr. Hawes 
opportunity to speak, rather than 
prolong our own reflections. 


This class of persons, has, with much 
propriety, been denominated the flow- 
er of a country—the rising hope of the 
church and society. Whilst they are 
preserved uncorrupted, and come for- 
ward with enlightened minds and good 
morals, to act their respective parts on 
the stage of life, the foundations of so- 
cial order and ha ppiness are secure, and 
no weapon formed against the safety 
of the community can prosper. p. 5. 


The claims, then,of which we speak, 
are of the most weighty and serious 
character. They grow out of those 
indissoluble relations which you sustain 
to society; and those invaluable inter- 
ests, social, civil and religious, which 
have come downto us, a most precious 
inheritance,from our fathers,and which, 
with all the duties and responsibilities 
connected with them, are soon to be 
transferred to your hands and to your 
keeping. I look forward a few short 
years and sce the aspect of society en- 
tirely changed. The venerable fa- 
thers, who have borne the heat and bur- 
den of the day, are dropping, one after 
another, into the grave, and soon they 
willall be gone. Of those too,who are 
now the acting members of society, 
some have passed the meridian of life, 
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others are passing it, and all will soon 
be going down its decline, to mingle 
with generations who have disappeared 
before them, from this transient scene 
of action. ‘To a mind seriously con- 
templating this mournful fact, it is an 
inquiry of deep and tender interest ; 
—who are to rise up and fill their pla- 
ces? To whom are to be committed 
the invaluable interests of this commu- 
nity? Who are to sustain its responsi- 
bilities and discharge its duties? You 
anticipate the answer. It is to you 
young men, that these interests are to 
be committed and these responsibilities 
transferred. You are fast advancing 
to fill the places of those, who are fast 
retiring to give place to a new genera- 
tion. You are soon to occupy the 
houses, and own the property, and fill 
the offices, and possess the power, and 
direct the influence, that are now in oth- 
erhands. The various departments of 
business and trust, the pulpit and the 
bar, our courts of justice and halls of 
legislation; our civil, religious and lit- 
erary institutions; all, in short, that 
constitutes seciety and goes to make 
life useful and happy, are to be in your 
hands and under your control. 

This representation is not made to 
excite your vanity, but to impress you 
with a due sense of your obligations. 
You cannot take a rational view of the 
stations to which you are advancing, 
or of the duties that are coming upon 
you, without feeling, deeply, your need 
of high and peculiar qualifications. In 
committing to you her interests and 
privileges, society imposes upon you 
corresponding claims; and demands 
that you be prepared to fill, with hon- 
or and usefulness, the places which 
you are destinedtooccupy. She looks 
to you for future protection and sup- 
port, and while she opens her arms to 
welcome youto her high immunities and 
hopes, she requires of youthe cultivation 
of those virtues, andthe attainment of 
those qualifications, which can alone 
prepare you for the duties and scenes 
of future life. 


4. We like these lectures, because 
they are timely, as well as appro- 
priate. It is stereotyped, that the 
present is an age of action. The 
machinery of human society is under 
anew and mighty impulse ; and there 
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is every indication, that it is destined 
to roll on with accelerated velocity. 
More is accomplished by a single 
generation than has been wont to be 
achieved in a whole century. It has 
often been said, in our own times, 
and we think correctly, that higher 
interests and responsibilities will de- 
volve upon the next generation, than 
any former one has ever been. cailed 
to sustain. And there will be no 
probability of throwing off the bur- 
den. God will lay it upon our should- 
ders, willing or unwilling ; prepared, 
or unprepared to sustain it. What 
then is to be done ? Peculiar circum- 
stances require corresponding helps 
and stimulants. The young men 
who are now rising up, must be ed- 
ucated for the present age, or rather 
for the next, and not for the times 
gone by. Nor isa moment to be lost. 
While we write this sentence, they 
are forming their characters. Eve- 
ry man, therefore who can do any 
thing, should do it with his might. 
It requires not the strongest arm to 
bend a sapling ; but who shall bow 
the gnarled and rooted oak. 

Much, we thank God, has been 
done to impress upon the youthful 
mind sentiments and motives corres- 
ponding with the spirit of these re- 
marks ? But who willsay that enough 
has been done, or is doing in this 
most promising field of labor? For 
our own part, though we have not 
been quite idle here, our consciences 
tell us that we ought to have done, 
or at least to have attempted more ; 
and when we meet witha fellow-labor- 
er, whohas betaken himself more ear- 
nestly to the work, we cannot but 
commend the zeal which ministers 
reproof to our own delinquencies. 
How can any man do more for his 
country, for posterity, and for the 
church, than by devoting a portion 
of his time to the improvement of the 
rising generation ; and what could 
have been more timely than this 
volume of discourses to young men, 
which now lies upon our table ? 
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5. We like these lectures, because 
they are written in a plain, manly, 
and business-like style. ‘The preach- 
er seems to have felt that he had a 
great object to accomplish; and 
that every thing like show and pret- 
tiness would have been egregiously 
out of place. No hearer or reader 
of such a style can think much of 
the man, or of his skill in making 
sentences. It is the thoughts which 
will engage his attention and impress 
his heart. Mr. H. writes like a man 
who is accustomed to the matter in 
hand—to see where he is coming out, 
before he begins—and not, like some 
others, to keep using his pen after 
he has fairly done. We hike the ar- 
tizan who strikes hard and straight 
and often—the messenger who when 
great interests are at stake turns not 
to the right hand nor the left--the 
ambassador who executes his com- 
mission with fidelity, and in lan- 
guage which cannot be misunder- 
stood. 

6. We like these lectures because 
they are replete with such instruction, 
arguments, and motives, as should 
be addressed to every young man in 
the nation. Much that is written 
for the young, with reference to the 
duties about to devolve upon them, is 
to say the least, extremely deficient. 
The high and holy sanctions of the 
gospel are either kept entirely out 
of view, or presented so feebly as to 
beget a suspicion that they are re- 
garded by the writers themselves, as 
of secondaryimportance. Notsothe 
volume now before us. Young men 
are here regarded as fallen and ac- 
countable beings. The only remedy 
for sin is clearly bronght into view. 
It is not some indefinite and almost 
inconceivable abstraction called vir- 
tue which Mr. Hawes lays at the 
foundation of duty and safety and 
happiness, but the religion of the Bi- 
ble, consisting in holiness and love— 
in reverence and obedience—in “ re- 
pentance toward, God and faith to- 
ward our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ No 
young man will he able in the judg- 
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ment to rise up and say, I heard or 
read these discourses, and in the for- 
mation of my character, I followed 
out every principle——in the duties of 
subsequent life, lacted up to the spir- 
it of every direction and motive, and 
now lam lost. No. Muchas there 
is and was intended to be of a secu- 
lar cast in these lectures, every para- 
graph almost is made to bear a reli- 
gious aspect, and there is enough of 
the gospel in this little book to con- 
demn every one who shall become 
acquainted with its contents and yet 
fail of salvation. 

The lectures are five in nuinber, 
on the following topics-—Claims of 
society on young men—Dangers to 
which they are exposed—Importance 
of established principles— Formation 
and importance of character—Reli- 
gion the chief concern. 

The following extracts will be read 
with interest, and can hardly fail 
we think, of exciting a desire in 
every mind to peruse the entire dis- 
courses from which they are taken. 


Every period of life has its peculiar 
temptations and dangers. But were I 
to specify the period which, of all oth- 
ers, is attended with the greatest peril, 
and most needs to be watched and 
guarded, { would fix upon that which 
elapses from fourteen to twenty-one 
years of age. This pre-eminently, is 
the forming, fixing period; the spring 
season of disposition and habit; and 
it is during this season, more than any 
other, that the character assumes its 
permanent shape and color, and the 
young man is wont to take his course 
for life and for eternity. 

But not to confine my remarks to 
this particular age, it will not be doubt- 
ed, that the time, during which, we 
usually denominate one a young man, 
is the most important and perilous pe- 
riod of his whole existence. Then 
the passions, budding and hastcning 
to ripeness, acquire new vigor, become 
impatient of restraint and eager for 
gratification. Then the imagination, 
unchecked by experience and unre- 
strained by judgment, paints the world 
in false and fascinating colors, and 
teaches the young bosom to sigh after 
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its vain and forbidden pleasures. Then 
springs up in the mind, the restless 
desire of independence and self-con- 
trol ;—a disposition to throw off the 
restraints of parental counsel and au- 
thority, and to think and act for itself. 
«* Then the social impulse is felt, and 
the young man looks around for com- 
panions and friends ;” then the calling 
for life is chosen, the principles of ac- 
tion adopted, habits acquired, and those 
connexions in business and society 
formed, which usually decide the cha- 
racter and fix the condition, both for 
this and the future world. pp. 35,36. 


Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy. Thisisthe command of God; and 
were I to comprise all my directions to 
you in one, it should be this. Nothing 
furnishes so sure a protection against 
the allurements of the world; nothing 
tends so much to invigorate private 
virtue, and diffuse around a healthful, 
public sentiment. as a serious observ- 
ance of the Lord’s day. No young 
man, who habitually keeps this day, is 
in much danger of having his princi- 
ples undermined, or his morals cor- 
rupted. There is something in the 
very act of ceasing from worldly oc- 
cupations on this holy day, and repair- 
ing with the people of God, to wor- 
ship him in the sanctuary, which won- 
derfully tends to form and strengthen 
all good habits, and to adorn the cha- 
racter with the charms of a fair and 
lovely virtue. 

If there were nothing beyond the 
grave, and no motive for keeping the 
Sabbath but your prosperity in this 
life, you would be unspeakable losers 
not to keep it. No habitual Sabbath 
breaker can be permanently prospered. 
He has thrown away the greatest safe- 
guard of virtue and happiness, and is 
constantly exposed to fall into those 
habits and vices which will ruin him, 
both for this world and that which is 
to come. 

Lord Chief Justice Hale, remarks, 
‘“ that of all the persons who were con- 
victed of capital crimes, while he was 
ou the bench, he found afew only, who 
would not confess, on inquiry, that they 
began their career, of wickedness, by 
a neglect of the duties of the Sabbath, 
and vicious conduct on that day.’’ And 
in favor of strictly keeping the Sab- 
vath, he gives this decided testimony, 
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from his own experience. “I have 
found by a strict and diligent ob- 
servation, that a due observing the du- 
ty of this day; hath ever had joined to 
it a blessing upon the rest of my time; 
and the week that hath been so begun, 
hath been blessed and prosperous to 
me. And, on the other side, when I 
have been negligent of the duties of 
this day, the rest of the week hath 
been unsucessful and unhappy to my 
secular employments ; so that I could 
easily make an estimate of my success 
in my own secular employments the 
week following, bythe manner of ob- 
serving this day; and this, I do not 
write lightly or inconsiderately, but up- 
on along and sound observation and 
experience.” 

Let me then enjoin it upon you, my 
friends, with all possible seriousness, 
and the deepest concern for your pre- 
sent and eternal well-being, to ‘“ re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it lio- 
ly.” pp. 56—58. 


It isever to be kept in mind that a 
good name, such as has now been 
sketched, isin all cases the fruit of per- 
sonalezertion. It is not inherited from 
parents; it is not created by external 
advantages; it ismo necessary append- 
age of birth, or wealth, or talents, or 
station; but the result of one’s own en- 
deavors,—the fruit and reward of good 
principles, manifested in a course of 
virtuous and honorable action. This 
is the more important to be remarked, 
because it shows that the attainment 
of a good name, whatever be your ex- 
ternal circumstances, is entirely within 
your power. No young man, however 
humble his birth, or obscure his condi- 
tion, is excluded from the invaluable 
boon. He has only to fix his eye upon 
the prize, and press towards it, ina 
course of virtuous and useful conduct, 
and it ishis. And it is interesting to 
notice how many of our worthiest and 
best citizens have risen to honor and 
usefulness by dint of their own perse- 
vering exertions. They are tobe found 
in great numbers, in each of the learned 
professions, and in every department of 
business; and they stand forth, bright 
and snimating examples, of what can 
be accomplished by resolution and ef- 
fort. Indeed, my friends, in the forma- 
tion of character, personal exertion is 
the first.the second,andthe third virtue. 
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Nothing great or excellent can be ac- 
quired without it. A good name will 
not come without being sought. All 
the virtues of which it is composed are 
the result of untiring application and 
industry. Nothing can be more fatal 
tothe attainment of a good character 
than a treacherous confidence in exter- 
naladvantages. These, if not second- 
ed by your own endeavors will *‘drop you 
midway; or perhaps you will not have 
started, when the diligent traveller 
will have won the race.”’ 

Thousands of young men have been 
ruined by relying for a good name on 
their honorable parentage, orinherited 
wealth, or the patronage of friends. 
Flattered by these distinctions, they 
have felt as if they might live without 
plan and without effort,—merely for 
their own gratification and indulgence. 
No mistake is more fatal. It always 
issues in producing an inefficient and 
useless character. On this account 
it is, that character and wealth rarely 
continue in the samefamily more than 
two or three generations. The young- 
er branches, placing a deceptive confi- 
dence in an hereditary character, ne- 
glect the means of forming one of their 
own, and often exist in society only a 
reproach to the worthy ancestry whose 
name they bear. pp. 95—97. 


Religion is urged upon you asa mat- 
ter that demands your immediate atten- 
tion. If religion is any thing, it is every 
thing. If it demands your attention at all 
it demands yoursupreme attention, and 
demands it now. What can you gain 
by delay? No clearer revelation is to 
be given to teach you your duty, or 
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God. A brighter day is dawning up- 
on the world. God appears tobe com- 
ing forth to raise up, from among the 
young, a generation for himself. In 
the multiplied means that are used for 
their instruction and the great success 
which attends those means, I behold 
most cheering indications of the near 
approach of that day, when all shall 
know the Lord, from the least unto the 
greatest. It is one ofthe most anima- 
ting signs of the times in which we live, 
that, in all our cities and towns, there 
are to be seen great numbers of young 
people, devoting themselves to the ser- 
vice of God. And asI see them going 
forth to the work, and to the rewards, 
to which their Saviour is calling them, 
I seem to hear them say to all who are 
lingering behind,—We are journeying 
to a place of which the Lord hath said, 
I will give it you; come thou with us, 
and we will do thee good; for the Lord 
hath spoken good concerning Israel. 
Cast in your lot, my young friends, with 
the multitudes of your age who have 
already chosen God as their portion ; 
—share with them the honor and bless- 
edness of a pious and useful life; and 
go with them to inherit the eternal joys 
of heaven. Why should you defer com- 
ing to a decision on a subject which 
stands thus connected with your pre- 
sent and everlasting happiness? Why 
— and hesitate, when a crown of 
unfading glory is the prize set before 
you? Do you find within you a reluct- 
ance to attend to the subject of reli- 
gion?—lIs it an unpleasant subject,— 
one, on which you find it difficult to fix 
your affections and thoughts? Ah, my 
friends, if it be so, you are in a dread- 


shed new light upon the character of ful stateofmind. And has it never oc- 


God and the scenes of the future world. 
No motives more powerful are to be 
urged, than those now disclosed to your 
view, and pressed on your minds by the 
word and providence of God. No sea- 
son more convenient than the present 
will ever come, for attending to the 
things of your eternal peace. The 
only effect of delay is to multiply ob- 
stacles to your conversion, to render 
your salvation more hopeless, and cast 
a deeper gloom over the prospects of 
your eternity. Now is with you, most 
eminently, the accepted time; and now 
the day of salvation. The present is 
an age when the young have peculiar 
encouragements to seek the Lord their 


curred to you, how that creature must. 
appear in the sight of God, that can- 
not bear to think of his character 
and ways,—that can take no pleas- 
ure in his presence and service, and 
can be happy only in an utter unmind- 
fulness of the Being who made him, 
and of the duties he requires of him ? 
One thing is plain,—either God must 
change, or you must change, or you can 
never behold his face in peace. You 
do not like to think on the subject of 
religion! Oh how shocking! What 
evidence too of estrangement from the 
Father of your spirits, and of entire 
unfitness for heaven? But this subject 
must be thought of. It is in vain to 
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think of always keeping it at a distance. 
You may put it off to-day, and to-mor- 
morow, and next day; but as God is 
true you cannot put it offalways. It 
will come home sooner or later; it may 
come suddenly; and come in circum- 
stances only to tell you that your 
term of probation is closed and your 
soul lost forever. The day of death 
will put an end to procrastination, and 
teach you, when it is toolate toretrieve 
the loss, that the care of the soul is the 
first and great concern of man. 

Here then I close. The service, 
which has been attempted for your 
good, | commend to the blessing of 
God, with earnest prayer, that, in the 
last, great day, it may be found not to 
have been in vain. For the coming of 
that day, may we all be prepared. It 
is as certain as the day of our death ; 
and we are hastening towards it, as 
fast as the wings of time can waft us. 
Another year of our short life is draw- 
ing toaclose. Its Sabbaths are now 
all gone by, and have borne to heaven, 
their report how we improved them. 
In a little time all our years will be 
gone, and we shall be numbered with 
the generations that have descended to 
the grave beforeus. We arethe crea- 
tures of a day, passing through life 
as an arrow passes through the air;— 
spirits come from God and going to 
God; a few moments hence we dis- 
appear and are seen no more; we 
drop into eternity and are swallow- 
ed up amidst its unchanging scenes. 
Whilst then, in view of these scenes, 
we press upon you the duties you 
owe to society, disclose the dangers 
which beset your path, enforce the 
importance of established principles 
and a high standard of character, we 
say, first of all, and more important 
than all,—Fear God and keep his com- 
mandments, for this is the whole duty 
of mau.—Then will your life bea pub- 
lic blessing, and your end peace; and 
when this material universe shal! give 
place to new heavens, and anew earth, 
your names will appear in the book of 
life, and your spirits be united to the 
just made perfect before the throne of 
God. pp. 138—142. 
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casional sermons which find their 
way to the public are soon forgotten 
isnotwonderful. ‘The interest which 
they at first excite 1s so dependent 
upon the occasions on which they 
are delivered, or their character is 
so little raised above the common 
standard, that they must be expected 
after a temporary, though often useful 
circulation, to give place to othe.s, 
recommended by tresher associa- 
tions. ‘This however is not the char- 
acter of the sermons which we have 
named, and we welcome the indica- 
tion afforded us, by their appearing 
in the present form, that they are 
likely to have a more permanent in- 
fluence. The occasions on which 
they were delivered were seized up- 
on by their wakeful author, as hold- 
ing out fair opportunities fur a public 
illustration and defence of essential 
principles to which the circumstances 
of the day attach a special impor- 
tance. In doing this he has wrought 
into the sermons a body of truth ; has 
given them a bearing upon the great 
interests of our country, the church, 
and the world; and has brought 
to them a comprehension of thought, 
a vigor of conception, a power of 
argument, and a boldness and fer- 
vency of application and appeal, 
which must commend them to the at- 
tention of thinking men, as long as 
the struggle for the best institutions 
of New-England, “and the faith once 
delivered to the saints,’’ shall con- 
tinue ; and when this shall be over, 
they will be remembered we trust 
asa grateful people would recognise 
the war-worn soldiers by whom their 
battles have been fought, and their 
dearest liberties mantained. 

The sermons are nine in number 
and are entitled, ** The Government 
of God desirable,” “The Reuwedy 
for Duelling” “A Reformation of 
Morals Practicable and Inaispensa- 
ble;” “The Building of Waste Pla- 
ces ;” “ The Bible a Code of laws ;” 
«The Design, Rights, and Duties of 
Local Churches ;”’ «* The Faith once 
delivered to the Saints ;”  Resour- 
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ces of the Adversary and Means of 
their destruction ;”’ and, “'The Mem- 
ory of our Fathers.” To these is 
annexed in the form of an appendix 
the author’s Reply to the Review of 
his sermon on ‘I'he Faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints, in the Christian 
Examiner. 

In looking over the dates of these 
sermons, it must be an occasion of 
gratitude to the author, as to all oth- 
ers who have labored in the same 
cause, totrace the progress of reform 
since their first publication, and in 
regard to the very objects which they 
were designed to promote. In 1806 
he raised his voice, at the session of 
the Presbytery of which he was then 
a member on Long Island, to per- 
suade his countrymen, so far as the 
appeal might reach them, to withold 
their suffrages from all candidates 
for office concerned in fighting a du- 
el; and he has now the satisfaction 
of finding the principles of that ap- 
peal sanctioned by the legislative 
acts of the State in which it was de- 
livered. In October of 1812, at a 
meeting of a number of the most 
respectable citizens of Connecticut, 
convened by special request at New- 
Haven, he delivered the sermon on 
« Reformation of Morals ;” and in 
May ofthe next year at Hartford,and 
during the session of the legislature, 
was formed the Connecticut Society 
for the Promotion of Good Morals ; 
which soon enrolled on the list of its 
membersa great part of the intelligent 
and virtuous in the State, and, to a 
considerable extent, and in an im- 
portant crisis, exerted a powerfully 
restraining influence. It is not won- 
derful if the Society, untaught by ex- 
perience, adopted inexpedient meas- 
ures; if, by seeking indiscriminate 
patronage, it enlisted false pretend- 
ers ; ifthe wavering and the timid who 
bad giventheirnames soon drew off; 
and if after a few years it was suf- 
fered, as to its orignal form, to sink 
into neglect. Still its salutary influ- 
ence has never ceased. Attention 
‘was excited to public immoralities 
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which has not been remitted: the 
encouragement which had inconsid- 
erately been given to them, by the 
example of the virtuous, has exten- 
sively been withheld ; the necessity of 
substituting a combined moral influ- 
ence for the coercion of laws former- 
ly efficacious but now fallen into des- 
suetude has been felt ; and, in gene- 
ral, the public mind has been pre- 
pared for the adoption of the more 
simple and less offensive principles 
of the present Temperance Societies, 
which, if the experience of the last 
two or three years may decide, have 
only to be carried home to the bo- 
soms of the uncorrupt, and particu- 
larly to the public spirited young men 
of our country, that its foulest and 
deadliest foe,with his ever spreading 
legions, may be expelled. 

In September of 1814, Dr. Beech- 
er published his sermon on “The 
Building of Waste Places.”’ It was 
extensively read; the object rose 
upon the public eye ; and from that 
time to the present, how many “ old 
wastes have been built,” the pious 
who had sighed desponding over the 
ruins can tell with liveliest joy. The 
next year was formed the Domestic 
Missionary Society of Connecticut. 
Other similar societies, in different 
parts of the country, were formed 
about the same time; and now the 
National Society, with its two hun- 
dred and fifty dependent churches, 
fair though feeble daughters, “ nursed 
at its side,” greets our eyes; and 
what to us is not less affecting, in an- 
swer to her importunate inquiry, 
* Who will go for us?”’ the cheerful 
answer is re-echoed from one schoo] 
of the prophets to another, “ Here 
am I, send me.”’ 

In 1817 Dr. Beecher delivered his 
Park-street sermon, entitled « The 
Bible a Code of Laws,” and the pow- 
erful defence which he then opened, 
of the faith and order of the primi- 
tive churches of New-England, was 
continued with undiminished ability 
in his sermon on “ The Design, Rights 
and Duties of the Local Churches,” 
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delivered at Salem in 1819, and the 
sermon on “ The Faith once deliver- 
ed to the Saints,”’ preached at Wor- 
cesterin 1823. That these sermons 
would make an impression not to be 
immediately effaced, might have been 
expected. But who, at that time, 
could have anticipated that within 
nine years from his first attack upon 
the foundations of Unitarianism in 
the Capital of New-England, he 
would himself be the pastor of the 
fourth church raised up in the midst 
of the Unitarian population of that 
city; that he would scarcely have 
been established in his new charge, 
before that church with other kin- 
dred churches, would send out its 
members to constitute two others at 
their side; and that he would have 
been a witness and an instrument of 
a revival of religion there, unprece- 
dented in that vicinity for more than 
half a century, in its extent, its pow- 
er, and its happy results? We shall 
not be suspected of ascribing these 
changes to human efficiency; nor, 
even in respect to human instrumen- 
tality, would we be supposed to as- 
_cribe them to one man. The day 
has gone by for any one man, though 
he be a Luther or a Knox, to mould 
a kingdom. But that the labors of 
Dr. Beecher, and these sermons in 
particular, have had a prominent 
place in the system of means by which 
these results and others of the same 
happy character have been accom- 
plished and are in accelerating pro- 
cress, we are bound gratefully to ac- 
knowledge, both as an encourage- 
ment to zealous and decided action 
in the cause of truth, and a circum- 
stance which may reasonably com- 
mend the volume to our attention 
and esteem, and which we doubt not 
will endear it to many who shall live 
in a coming and a better age." 

Old sermons, like old news-pa- 
pers, are pictures of their times. 
They give more exact impressions 
of a past age than historical descrip- 
tion. Had we, in one collection, 
specimens of the sermons of those 
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gifted men, since the apostles, who 
have successively exerted a forming 
influence upon their age, they would 
be a treasury of information which 
narrative and description merely, 
cannot supply. They would bring 
before us, in the life and coloring of 
present realities, the errors and sins 
which those men have been called 
to expose and rebuke; would ex- 
press the form of doctrine and tone 
of feeling prevalent among the 
ministers of Christ associated with 
them, and in the churches under 
their care ; would show the very 
spot where the corruptions of world- 
ly wisdom and human _ inventions 
have begun, and how they have ob- 
tained ; would tell also where re- 
formation has commenced, and the 
means by which it has been retarded 
or advanced; would present the 
church, in the long line of her gen- 
erations, always partaking of the 
character of her age, and yet, in her 
distinctive and essential features, al- 
ways bearing the impress of the di- 
vine author and finisher of her 
faith ; always struggling with the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, 
and still, with only temporary rever- 
ses, maintaining a victorious march 
towards the perfection to which she 
is destined. 

On a comparison of the Sermons 
of Dr. B. will those of the distin- 
guished orthodox divines in New- 
England of the last or any former 
generation, it is impossible not to 
see that they are built on the same 
faith, and imbued with the same 
spirit ; yet it is equally evident that 
he has arisen for other times, and 
that in adaptation to these, there are 
characteristics of his preaching 
which the sermons of a former pe- 
riod do not, with the same promi- 
nence, exhibit. These it may be of 
higher use than a mere exercise of 
critical skill or gratification of lite- 
rary curiosity, to trace. So far as 
they have given effect to his preach- 
ing, it is of practical importance 
that they be marked. A few of the 
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more prominent we shall endeavor 
to sketch ; only wishing it to be un- 
derstood, that in referring, for this 
purpose, to the sermons before us, 
we do not consider them as standing 
alone among the sermons of the day, 
but only as specimens of what, as 
we believe, very generally distin- 
guishes the preaching which is bles- 
sed of God with similar effects, and 
which we therefore wish to see 
adopted by the ministers of the gos- 
pel universally. 

Every observing reader of these 
sermons must have remarked the 
discriminating exhibition which they 
every where give of the moral gov- 
ernment of God. Clear and settled 
views of this, are, at the present day, 
and in this country especially, impor- 
tant. Half a century ago, the con- 
gregations of New-England were 
extensively slumbering in semi-Ar- 
minian formality. A general assent 
to the gospel, a regular observance 
of its institutions, and a decent visi- 
ble mortality, were reckoned a suffi- 
cient qualification for at least a half 
way standing in the church of God, 
and a safe resting place in the sin- 
ner’s flight to heaven. It was in 
this state of things that the writings 
of Hopkins, of West, of Smalley, 
and others of happy memory, taught 
in the schoo! of the immortal Ed- 
wards, were disseminated ; and by 
their influence the foundations of 
self-righteous security were shaken. 
The total depravity of unrenewed 
man; the worthlessness of his do- 
ings as conditions of divine favor ; 
his dependence on the sovereign 
agency of the Holy Spirit in regen- 
eration ; the decrees of God; his 
universal providence ; and tlie par- 
ticular election of the heirs of sal- 
vation, were largely and unhesita 
tingly inculcated ; and the records 
are abundant, that under their influ- 
ence revivals of religion were fre- 
quent and extensive. But to doc- 
trines so humiliating the heart of 
proud man is opposed. When he 
can no longer discard, he will abuse 
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them. Many there were then, as 
there continue to be, who fatally 
pervertedthem. Their dependence 
they made a plea for negligence— 
the inefficacy of their prayers in im- 
penitence to procure the favor of 
God, an excuse for neglecting 
prayer ; and the decrees of God a 
convenient subterfuge for determin- 
ed worldliness, with the pretence 
that until God’s time for their con- 
version should have come, nothing 
which they could do would avail 
them. Here multitudes rested, and 
many still rest, shielded under a sys- 
tem of practical fatalism from the 
proper influence both of the author- 
ity and the mercy of God: and here 
they must remain until they shall be 
made to feel their relation to him as 
their Moral Ruler as well as their 
Sovereign Disposer. For this pur- 
pose the truth which they pervert 
must not be concealed, but their par- 
tial and distorted views of it must 
be corrected. ‘They must be made 
to understand that their depravity 
does not belong to their physical 
constitution, but is their chosen 
apostasy: that the regeneration 
which they need is not the creation 
of new powers, but the right direc- 
tion of the powers which they alrea- 
dy possess, and is accomplished 
by the Spirit of God, through the in- 
fluence of motives which, but for 
their resistance of them, would of 
themselves be effectual ; that, lost as 
they are in respect to those moral 
dispositions in which their recovery 
to God might be hoped to originate, 
they are yet capable as moral agents 
of rendering the full measure of 
obedience required; and that the 
decrees of God in respect both to 
his general providence and to the 
work of redemption in particular, 
are no other than his plan of gov- 
erning the world in a manner which 
involves the perfect moral freedom 
of all the accountable subjects of his 
kingdom. Such truths must not 
only be stated and maintained, but 
wrought into the system of public 
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instruction, and carried home to the 
consciences of men, till the refuges 
to which they cleave are demolished 
andthey are made to feel that, in 
having transgressed the law, and in 
refusing submission to the gospel of 
God, they are the voluntary and in- 
excusable authors of their own ruin. 
We appeal to all who have observed, 
whether it has not been chiefly un- 
der preaching thus distinguished, 
that the revivals in our country have 
been conducted, and the vital inter- 
ests of Christianity, promoted. 
‘That the ordinary preaching of Dr. 
Beecher is strongly marked with 
such features, these sermons, were 
there need of proof, would furnish 
sufficient evidence. For illustration 
we insert the following passages from 
the sermon on the government of 
God. 


A moral government, is a govern- 
ment exercised over accountable be- 
igs; a governmentof laws, and ad- 
ministered by motives. 

The importance of such a govern- 
‘ment below, is manifest from the con- 
sideration, that it is in his moral gov- 
ernment, chiefly, that the glory of God 
is displayed. 

The superintendence of an empty 
world of mere animals, would not ex- 
hibit, at all, the moral character of God. 
The glory of God, shining in his law, 
could never be made manifest, and the 
brighter glory of God, as displayed in 
the Gospel, must remain forever hid. 
And all that happiness of which we 


are capable, as moral beings, the joys of 


religion below, and the boundless joys 
of heaven above, would be extinguish- 


ed, in a moment, by the suspension of 


the divine moral government. 

Will any pretend that the Almigh- 
ty cannot maintain a moral govern- 
ment on earth, if he governs according 
to his own pleasure? Can he wield the 
elements, and control, at his pleasure, 
every work of his hands, but just the 
mind of man? Is the most noble work 
of God, that which is the most wor- 
thy of attention, and in reference to 
which, all beside is upheld and govern- 
ed, itself wholly unmanageable ? 

Has omnipotence framed minds, 
which the moment they are made, es- 
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cape from his hands, and defy the con- 
trol of their maker? Has the almighty 
erected a moral kingdom which he 
cannot govern, without destroying its 
moral nature? Can he only watch, 
and mend, and rectify, the lawless 
wanderings of mind? Has he filled the 
earth with untamed and untameable 
spirits, whose wickedness and rebel- 
ion he can merely remedy, but cannot 
control? Does he superintend a world 
of madmen, full of darkness and disor- 
der, cheered and blest by no internal 
pervading government of his own? 
Are we bound to submit to all events, 
as parts of the holy providence of God ; 
and yet, is there actually no hand of 
God controlling the movements of the 
moral world? But ifthe Almigiity can, 
and if he does govern the earth asa 
part of his moral kingdom, is there 
any method of government more safe 
and wise, than that which pleases God? 
Can there be a better government? 
We may safely pray, then, “ Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven,’ 
without fearing at all, the loss of mo- 
ral agency; for all the glory of God, 
in his Law and Gospel, and all the eter- 
nal manifestations of glory to principali- 
ties and powers in heavenly places, 
depend wholly upon the fact, that men 
though living under the government of 
God, and controlled according to his 
pleasure, are still entirely free, and ae- 
countable for all the deeds done in the body. 
There could be no justice in punish- 
ment, no condescension, no wisdom, no 
mercy in the glorious Gospel, did not 
the government of God,though adminis- 
tered according to his pleasure, include 
and insure the accountable agency of 
the creature. pp. 9, 10. 


It is greatly to be desired that God 
should rule in the earth according to 
his pleasure, because it is his pleasure to 
govern the world in mercy, by Jesus 
Christ. 

The government is in the hand of 
a Mediator, by whom God is reconci- 
ling the world to himself, not imputing 
their trespasses to them that believe. 
Mercy is the bestowment of pardon 
and favorupon the sinfuland undeserv- 
ing. Now mankind are so eminently 
sinful, that no government, but one 
administered in infinite mercy, could 
afford the least consolation. Had any 
being, but the God of mercy, sat upon 
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the throne, or any will but his will pre- 
vailed, there would have been no plan 
of redemption, and no purposesof elec- 
tion, to perplex and alarm the wicked. 
There would have been but one decree, 
and that would have been destruction 
to the whole race of man. Are any 
reluctant to be entirely in the hands of 
God? Are they afraid to trust him to 
dispose of soul and body, for time and 
for eternity? Let them surrender their 
mercies then, and go out naked, from 
that government which feeds, protects 
and comforts them. Let them give up 
their Bibles, and relinquish the means 
of grace, and the hopes of glory, and 
descend and make their bed in hell, 
where they have, long since, deserved 
to be, and where they long since would 
have been, if God had not governed 
the world according to his own good 
pleasure. If they would escape the 
evils which they fear from the hand of 
God, let them abandon the blessings 
they receive from it, and they will soon 
discover, whether the absolute domin- 
ion of God, and their dependence upon 
him, be, in reality, a ground of mur- 
muring and alarm. Our only hope of 
heaven, arises from being entirely in 
the hands of God. Our destruction 
could not be made more certain than it 
would be, were we to be given up to 
our own disposal, or to the disposal of 
any being but God. Would sinful 
mortalschange their own hearts? Could 
the combined universe, without God, 
change the depraved affections of men? 
Surely then, we have cause for uncea- 
sing joy, that we are in the hands of 
God, seeing he is a God of mercy, and 
has decreed to rule in mercy, and ac- 
tually is administering the government 
of the world, in mercy by Jesus Christ. 
pp. 10, 11. 


Itis greatly to be desired that God 
should dispose of mankind according 
to his pleasure, because, if he does so, 
it is certain that there will be no injus- 
tice done to any one. 

He will do no injustice to his holy 
kingdom, by any whom he saves. He 
will bring none to heaven, who are not 
holy and prepared for heaven. He 
will bring none there, in any way not 
consistent with his perfections, and the 
best good of his kingdom: none, in 
any way but that prescribed in the 
Gospel, the way of faith in Jesus 
Christ, of repentance for sin, and of 
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good works as the constituted fruit and 
evidence of faith. 

Earthly monarchs have their favor- 
ites, whom, if guilty of a violation of 
the laws, they will, often, interpose to 
save, although the welfare of the 
kingdom requires their punishment. 
But God has no such favorites : he is 
no respecter of persons: he spared 
not the angels: and upon the earth, 
distinctions of intellect, or wealth, or 
honor, will have no effect; he only 
that believeth, shall be saved. pp. 
11, 12. 


And if God governs according to his 
pleasure, he will do no injustice to his 
impenitent enemies. He will send to 
misery, no harmless animals without 
souls ; no mere machines: none who 
have done, or even attempted to do, as 
well as they could. He will leave to 
walk in their own way, none who do 
not deserve to be left; and punish 
none for walking in it, who did not 
walk therein knowingly, deliberately, 
and with wilful obstinacy. He will 
give up to death none who did not 
choose death, and choose it with as en- 
tire freedom as himself chooses holi- 
ness ; and who did not deserve eternal 
punishment, as truly as himself dé@® 
serves eternal praise. He will send 
to hell none who are not opposed to 
him, and to holiness, and to heaven. 
None who are not, by voluntary sin 
and rebellion, unfitted for heaven and 
fitted for destruction, as eminently as 
saints are prepared for glory. He will 
consign to perdition no poor, feeble, 
inoffensive beings, sacrificing one in- 
nocent creature to increase the happi- 
ness of another. He will cause the 
punishment of the wicked to illustrate 
his glory, and thus, indirectly, to pro- 
mote the happiness of heaven. But 
God will not illumine heaven with his 
glory, and fill it with praise, by sacrifi- 
cing helpless, unoffending creatures to 
eternal torment; nor will he doom to 
hell, one whom he will not convince 
also, that he deserves to go thither. 
The justice of God, inthe condemna- 
tion of the impenitent, will be as un- 
questionable, as his infinite mercy will 
be, in the salvation of the redeemed. 
pp. 13, 14. 


There is also apparent in these 
sermons a distinct and ardent aim at 


effect. There isno empty declars- 
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tion, rhetorical trifling, or useless 
speculation. Nor does the preacher 
display his ingenuity in explaining 
what needs no explanation or in pro- 
ving what his hearers might be sup- 
posed ready to admit. Nor is he 
satisfied with only saying what is 
truth or what, in its place, is impor- 
tant truth ; but he looks around and 
inquires what is the effect which 
needs to be produced, and directs all 
his energies to produce it. He 
comes to his hearers not to amuse, 
nor merely to instruct them, but to 
persuade them to repent and turn to 
God and do works meet for repent- 
ance: and in coming to them for 
this purpose he seems not to think of 
them as mere passive recipients, to 
be wrought upon by the power of 
God at such time and by such 
means as his sovereignty has left to 
us inscrutable ; but as rational beings, 
as voluntary agents, as accountable 
subjects of God, to be formed to the 
obedience of his will under the in- 
fluence of truth. He applies him- 
self to the work of turning them to 
God, and engaging them to activity 
in his cause, as he would to induce 
their consent to any other proposal, 
in which their duty and their inter- 
est were involved. If there are 
preachers who fail of the same di- 
rectness of aim, we do not of course 
ascribe it to indifference. Those 
notions of dependence which arm 
so many of the impenitent against 
the influence of truth, may sink the 
aims of its messengers in exhibiting 
it. We mistake if there are not es- 
timable ministers of the gospel, 
whose aims at the conversion of their 
hearers are low and feeble, because 
they cannot themselves convert 
them ; who do not address them with 
the hope of persuading them, be- 
cause “it is God who must work in 
them to will and to do of his good 
pleasure ;”’ who preach rather be- 
cause it is their duty to preach, than 
with the distinct and ardent aim at 
saving men ; or who sustain their 
fainting spirits with the hope that 
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they may be sowing the seed of a 
future and distant harvest, instead of 
going with the animation of reapers, 
into the field already white unto the 
harvest, that they may gather fruit 
unto life eternal ; and when the ex- 
pected harvest long delays, console 
themselves with the reflection, “ he 
that planteth is nothing, and he that 
watereth is nothing, but it is God 
that giveth the increase.”” But it de- 
serves the most serious considera- 
tion of such, whether they are not 
making a wrong application of the 
sovereignty of God. Is there not a 
more direct cause of the inefficacy of 
their ministry? Are they not losing 
sight of the object proposed to them 
in their commission, and of the in- 
spiring motives which that object 
distinctly viewed, must afford? Do 
not the very terms of the command, 
* Go and make disciples of man- 
kind”—“ go, and compel them to 
come in.’’—* I send thee unto them 
to turn them from darkness unto 
light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God,” bind them to keep in 
view the conversion and sanctifica- 
tion of mankind as the animating 
motive of all their labors? Have 
they the less reason for aiming at 
this, because the gospel is the pow- 
er of God, and not the power of 
man, for the attainment of it ; or 
ought the sovereignty of God to 
have the smallest influence in deter- 
mining their aims, excepting only 
the sovereignty of his gracious ap- 
pointment by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe ? 
Sure we are that those views of de- 
pendence and of the sovereignty of 
God, which have the effect of sink- 
ing our aims at usefulness, of dispir- 
iting our efforts ; and then of remo- 
ving the sense of blame in a supine 
and negligent discharge of our of- 
fice, must be either directly wrong, 
or essentially defective. 

Yet we are not insensible of the 
danger of the opposite extreme. 
We doubt not that preachers of the 
gospel may dwell so exclusively on 
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the capabilities of men for obedi- 
ence ; on the influence of truth as 
the means of inducing it ; and on 
the connexion of divine influence 
with a due application of truth, that 
dependence on God shall be forgot- 
ten, and the sovereignty of his grace, 
have but a distant, doubtful, and un- 
welcome place, in their scheme of 
faith, and their topics of illustration. 
They may in this manner insensibly 
come to depend on their own dex- 
trous use of the weapons of their 
warfare for success, and not on him 
through whom alone they are migh- 
ty ; and their hearers too may come 
to look to them as the causes, or to 
complain of them as the hindrances 
of revivals, instead of prostrating 
themselves in- humble supplication, 
with the deep felt persuasion that 
“ salvation is of the Lord.” When 
this shall be the case, revivals of 
true religion to the same extent 
must cease. Men, no longer feeling 
themselves miserable sinners in the 
hands of God, will not see the deep 
malignity of their sin ; the Holy 


Spirit, excluded from his office, will 
withdraw ; what appearances of re- 
vival may remain, will be only fitful 
excitements produced by the art of 
men ; and what semblances of good- 
ness may attend them, will be “ as 
the morning cloud or the early dew, 


that vanisheth away.”’ As Christian 
Spectators of the revivals which for 
nearly half a century have blessed 
our country, we do not hesitate to 
avow our conviction that the Calvin- 
istic faith which has been so inti- 
mately connected with them, is in- 
dispensable to their existence; atthe 
same time that we wish to see the 
doctrines of that faith exhibited not 
as speculative dogmas, but as practi- 
cal principles, and in their applica- 
tion tomen as the accountable sub- 
jects of God. 

There are other traits of these 
excellent sermons to which the at- 
tention of our readers might use- 
fully beturned. But we shall men- 
tion only their boldness of design 
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and application. Dr. Beecher for- 
gets not that he is a messenger of 
God. He has no doubt that the 
message which he brings is truth. 
and no misgiving in the announce. 
ment of it. As one who feels him- 
self accountable, and relieson Him 
who sends him, to sustain him in his 
work ; impressed too with the im- 
portance of his message to mankind, 
and assured that if once it can be 
fairly brought to their minds it must 
commend itself to their consciences, 
he is in nothing moved by the num- 
ber, the learning, or the influence of 
its opposers. Nor does he diminish 
its force by qualified statements, 
flattering commendations, and con- 
cealed or doubtful allusions ; but he 
calls things by their right names, 
and carries out his principles to their 
proper application, however many, 
or respected those may be who are 
wounded or offended. Nor does he 
appear to be restrained by false deli- 
cacy more than by an enfeebling 
timidity. He does not forbear to 
give warning of the dangers which 
he sees, because another watchman 
rather than he might be expected 
to sound the alarm; nor stand by 
and see a good design neglected, 
without employing the influence 
which he has, to recommend it, be- 
cause perhaps some one may think 
that he is taking too much upon him. 
What an amount of talent lies com- 
paratively buried for want of the 
same decision in the application of 
it! How has the enemy been em- 
boldened because he has not been 
fearlessly met! How slow have 
been the marches and how feeble 
the conflicts of the armies of Im- 
manuel, because the standard-bear- 
ers have been so faint. Fifty such 
men as Paul the apostle,’ Dr. 
Beecher hesitates not to say, “un- 
aided by the resources of systematic 
benevolence, might evangelize this 
world.”’ If this may seem extrava- 
gant, yet we have later examples 
enough to show what might be ac- 
complished, were all the members 
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or even all the ministers of our 
churches animated with the apos- 
tle’s heroic zeal. 


If Swartz, and Buchanan, and Van- 
derkemp, and Carey, and Martyn, and 
Brainerd, could, each alone, accom- 

lish so much ; what may not be ex- 
cted from the energies of such a na- 
tion asthis? Fifty such men as Paul 
the Apostle, unaided by the resources 
of systematic benevolence, might 
evangelize the world. What then 
may not be accomplished by a nation 
of freemen, destined in little more than 
half a century to number its fifty mil- 
lions? p. 304. 


There is in all the popular ad- 
dresses of Dr. Beecher, an accumu- 
lation and sometimes an incongruity 
of metaphor. For instance we 
cannot conceive of “ bigotry and 
heresy after having been laid deep in 
the same grave, called forth by the 
trumpet of the archangel at the tast 
judgment to answer for their crimes, 
and to receive the punishment of 
their deeds ;’ nor can we suppose 
that bigots and heretics are meant, 
for then the sentence as it stands 
(p. 210,) would imply a passionate 
wish that they all may rise to final 
condemnation. There is also in 
some instances an extravagance of 
expression which, with all due allow- 
ance for the ardor of discussion, 
cannot be entirely justified. We 
have alluded to one instance ; and it 
is needless to mention others. 
When this becomes characteristic 
of a preacher it unavoidably dimin- 
ishes the effect of his preaching. 
His hearers become accustomed to 
receive his statements with deduc- 
tion. There is no single quality 
more important ina minister of the 
Gospel, than that simplicity and 
godly sincerity, which gains for him 
the confidence of all who know him, 
that his uniform aim is to speak 
“the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” 

These sermons have been so 
widely circulated that a particular 
analysis of them for our readers 
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cannot be needful. Some of them 
perhaps on account of their local 
application are less generally known 
than others. If “the Bible a 
code of laws,” and ‘the design, 
rights, and duties of local church- 
es” are of this number, we are sure 
it is not because these are less wor- 
thy of attention. ‘The former is an 
axe at the root of latitudinarian sen- 
timents, applied with a directness of 
power which we do not often see. 
That the Scriptures speak a deter- 
minate meaning, which it is possi- 
ble to ascertain and to know that we 
have ascertained; that revealed 
truth is of the highest importance to 
man, and is to be received by us, 
just as itis revealed, whatever may 
be our views of its reasonableness, 
and whatever mysteries it may con- 
tain ; and that there are fundamen- 
tal doctrines which we may distin- 
guish, and are under a moral obli- 
gation cordially to believe, with oth- 
er kindred sentiments, are indeed 
familiarly understood and inculcated 
by all faithful ministers of the Gos- 
pel ; but we do not remember to 
have elsewhere seen them brought 
together and illustrated, in their 
connexion with each other, and 
their common bearing upon the 
great plan of the Divine government 
with so much clearness and force, as 
inthis sermon. The nature of the 
moral government of God, and the 
unity of the Scriptures as the revela- 
tion and medium of it to mankind, 
are also in this sermon forcibly ex- 
hibited. 

The title, however, we have al- 
ways thought unhappy, as by no 
means comprehending all that the 
author intended, and which it is the 
object of the sermon to illustrate. 
‘‘ A code of laws,’’ in all ordinary 
acceptation, is distinct from an ulte- 
rior and gracious provision to give 
effect to laws, and attain their end. 
But it is the glorious peculiarity of 
the Bible to reveal such provision. 
The Bible theretore is not a mere 
code of laws, but more than this, 
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and above it. It is the Gospel of 
the grace of God, sent to do for ru- 
ined man, “ what the law could not 
do’’—restore him to the obedience 
of the law, and to the fellowship of 
God. 

This sermon would also be im- 
proved by throwing its thoughts into 
a more connected form, if this could 
be done and the design be answer- 
ed. In its present form, it has rath- 
er the aspect of a number of dis- 
tinct propositions, each dependent 
on its own proof than a single train 
of continued thought. Itis indeed 
built upon a common foundation, but 
this has rather the appearance of a 
vestibule than a foundation. It is 
rather the preface, than the main 
work. Itis comprised in five pages ; 
while the inferences extend over 
thirty-eight. 

The sermon on the design, rights 
and duties of local churches, we 
wish to see in the hands of all the 
members of our churches. Did 
they better understand the high and 
holy design of their association ; the 


necessity of personal holiness to 
their answering this design ; the re- 
lation in which particular churches 
stand to each other, and the duties 


belonging to that relation ; the 
means of their prosperity and the 
causes of their rum ; as these are 
here illustrated we might hope to 
see them coming forth before the 
world in a new and more decided 
character. If any of our readers, 
glancing atthe title, have imagined 
the sermon to relate rather to mat- 
ters of form or of controversy than 
to practical religion, and the vital 
interests of the kingdom of Christ, 
we have only to request them to ex- 
amine it. 

The sermon on “the faith once 
delivered to the saints,’ is familiar 
to our readers. In this excellent 
sermon, the application of a few 
passages of Scripture, on which 
much depends, is perhaps of doubt- 
ful correctness. The complaint of 
the captive Jews, “ The fathers have 
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eaten sour grapes and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge,’ may imply 
only this, «¢ The fathers sinned, and 
we are suffering for their sin ;”” and 
not all that Dr. Beecher compre- 
hends in it. “Sin in man is a phys- 
ical property, transmitted from fa- 
ther to son as bones and sinews are, 
and alike inconsistent with choice or 
blame.” p. 226. So the next 
quotation “If our transgressions 
and our sins be upon us and we pine 
away in them, how shall we then 
live,’ may be understood only as a 
complaint of the Jews that, if the 
predictions of the prophets respect- 
ing the judgments to be executed 
upon them for their sins, were true, 
the encouragements to repentance 
addressed to them could not be sin- 
cere: for die they must whatever 
they might do to obtain life,’’-—and 
not as the author says, “ If we be 
dead in sin to the exclusion of al} 
spiritual life, how can we be free 
agents and how can we help our- 
selves, or be justly blamed.”’ Of the 
importance of giving an unquestion- 
able construction to proof texts, Dr. 
Beecher cannot be insensible. The 
conclusion of this sermon we insert 
nearly entire as containing an epi- 
tome of the argument and as being 
an interesting specimen of tender 
and faithful appeal. 


We are sensible, that, in our land, 
there are many who have no opportu- 
nity of hearing the evangelical system 
of doctrines stated in a manner which 
its advocates would approve: and that 
no small prejudice has arisen against 
it,through misapprehension. But with 
his Bible in his possession, we are con- 
strained to believe that every man may 
know what the Scriptures say- on these 
subjects; and that, if the evangelical 
system be divine, it cannot be rejected 
with impunity. If, to any, this opinion 
shall seem severe, and, as some have 
said, as if we were glad that many 
will be lost; wecan say with an apos- 
tle, and call God to witness, that ‘‘ we 
have great heaviness and continual 
sorrow in our hearts for our brethren, 
our kinsmen according to the flesh ;” 
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whom, as we understand the Bible, 
= cannot but regard as fatally deceiv- 
ed. 

If the effects of their mistake were, 
in our view, confined to this transient 
scene; or, if we could believe, that the 
truth of God, as a whole, could be mis- 
understood and rejected, consistently 
with that moral renovation of the heart 
which is indispensable to communion 
with God, and admission to heaven, 
we might hold our peace: for of what 
possible consequence can it be to us, 
whether our fellow men agree with 
or differ from us, on points, which, in a 
few days, may be of no consequence. 
Time is too short, and eternity is too 
long, to justify great solicitude about 
things which affect us only here. But 
if, as_we believe, all the qualifications 
for heaven have ceased from the heart 
of man, and all the means of their res- 
toration lie in the system of revealed 
truth, and the efficacy given to it by 
the specialinfluence of the Holy Spirit ; 
and if God will not sanctify by the in- 
strumentality of error, where his truth 
is rejected in the presence, or within 
the reach of ample evidence, how can 
we, in such circumstances, behold our 
fellow men, our friends, and neighbors, 
moving onward to the confirmed state 
of a miserable eternity, and not be 
deeply affected? We beseech you 
brethren, ‘‘ by the meekness and gen- 
tleness of Christ,” that you be not of- 
fended with our plainness, in this dis- 
course, nor with our importunity in 
its application. We respectfully, but 
earnestly, invite your attention to the 
argument which has been submitted 
to your consideration; and intreat that, 
"1 the light of it, and of God’s holy 
word, you will give to your own opin- 
ions one revision more; one careful, 
prayerful,immediate revision: for if you 
are wrong, it will soon be too late to 
retrieve the mistake. Allow usto ask 
you then, affectionately—-solemnly, 
whether such collateral evidence, as 
we have been able to lay into the 
scale of evangelical exposition, can be 
the result of accident; or can be found, 
to be laid in the opposite scale? Are 
the doctrines of the liberal system con- 
tained in the text, according to its 
most direct and obvious meaning? Do 
they receive the sanction of approba- 
tion from the most devout persons, and 
sentence of condemnation from the 
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irreligious and vicious? Does the libe- 
ral system producethe same objections, 
which the faith delivered to the saints 
produced? It is gladly received by the 
common people, and rejected by the 
same sort of men, in t he higher orders 
of society, who rejected the Gospel? 
Do the doctrines of the liberal system 
occasion a virulent hostility against 
them, in such circumstances, as show 
that it does not result from the ardent 
love of truth, or hatred of error? Do 
they occasion the same fears and anxi- 
eties about a future state; the same 
deep conviction of sin; and the same 
joyful, and often, sudden conversion to 
God, as are manifested under evangel- 
ical preaching, and in revivals of reli- 
gion? Do the doctrines of the liberal 
system produce revivals of religion at 
all; and not rather, awaken prejudices, 
and array influence, against them? Do 
they produce the same style of piety; 
as deep,solemn, and ardent, as the faith 
produced which was delivered to the 
saints? Do they inspire the same soli- 
citude and effort for the awakening and 
conversion of sinners, under the light 
of the Gospel; orthe same compassion 
for the heathen, and enterprise for their 
salvation? Does the liberal system in- 
spire the same assurance of its being 
true, attended by the same unwavering 
constancy in its profession, which the 
faith delivered to the saints inspired ? 
And does it produce the same assur- 
ance of hope, and the same sustaining 
joy “full of glory,’ in the hour of 
death? 

We make the appeal to your con- 
sciences and your hearts, whether you 
do not perceive and know, that the lib- 
eral system is naked, in respect to these 
great effects which the faith delivered 
to the saints did produce: and whether 
all of them do not with undeniable no- 
toriety, cluster about the path of the 
evangelical system. If this be so, can 
that system be false which produces 
the effects, so many, and so great, 
which were produced by the faith de- 
livered to the saints: and canthat be 
the true faith, which is so utterly desti- 
tute of them? The Gospel is the most 
powerful moral cause, which has ever 
operated in this world. Its effects, of 
course, cannot be hid, and cannot be 
the same with a system in direct oppo- 
sitiontoit. Thethreeor four first cen- 
turies brought out, unequivocally, the 
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effects of the faith deliveredtothe saints 
which we have noticed: these, all of 
them, are found associated still,with the 
evangelical system; and none of them 
with the liberal system. Is, then, the 
liberal system, the faith once delivered 
to the saints? Why does it not produce 
the same effects which that produced? 
Has the Gospel changed its nature, or 
lost its power; or has human nature 
changed, or is the liberal system, an- 
other Gospel? Ponder well this sub- 
ject, for the judge is at the door; and 
the day will burst upon us soon, that 
will try every man’s faith,and heart, and 
work. pp. 263—265. 


The sermon on the resources of 
the adversary, &c.—is less finished 
than any other in the volume. The 
plan is worthy of the author ; but in 
the illustration of some of the parts 
there is less copiousness of thought, 
and power of argument and persua- 
sion, than we were prepared to ex- 
pect. Still there are passages con- 
ceived in his happiest manner. The 
following sentences in the introduc- 
tion are multum in parvo, and wor- 
thy of being read again and again by 
all the Sadducees of the age. 


I am aware, that with some, the doc- 
trine of fallen angels is but an eastern 
allegory; and the idea of a conflict be- 
tween the creature and Creator, ridic- 
ulous and unworthy of the divine su- 
premacy. I can onlysay, that if there 
be not an order of sinful intelligences 
above men, the Bible is one of the most 
deceptive books ever written. The 
entire history of the world shows, that 
human depravity, though operating in 
accordance with the laws of mind, is 
yet methodised and wielded with a 
comprehension of plan, wholly inexpli- 
cable upon the principle of accidental 
coincidence among men. That there 
should have been a system of well con- 
structed opposition to the Gospel, va- 
rying with circumstances, and compre- 
hending the great amount of bad mo- 
ral influence which has existed with- 
out some presiding intellect, is as im- 
probable, asthat all the particles of mat- 
ter whichcompose the universe, should 
have fallen into their existing method 
and order by mere accident, and with- 
out the presiding intellect of the Deity. 
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And as to moral competition between 
the ereature and the Creator, it exists, 
even if there be no fallen angels. It 
is a matter of fact before our eyes—a 
matter of experience too—that the car- 
nal mind is enmity against God: and 
that God, in Christ, is reconciling the 
world to himself. 

It should be remembered also, that 
when God has formed moral beings, 
even he can govern them, as such, only 
by moral influence, and in accordance 
with the laws of mind ; mere omnipo- 
tence being as irrelevant to the govern- 
ment of mind, as moral influence, would 
be to the government of the material 
universe. Nor must it be forgotten, 
that an alienated world requires more 
moral power for its restoration than 
that of simple law, which proved insuf- 
ficient to maintain its allegiance. It 
requires a new moral influence so in- 
troduced and applied, as to corroborate 
law, and strengthen the loyalty of all 
the good, while rebels are reconciled 
and pardoned. 

The reconciliation, through Christ, 
of such a world asthis, in opposition to 
the rooted aversion of every heart, the 
concentrated power of social wicked- 
ness, and the ceasless counteraction 
of mighty intelligences, principalities, 
and powers, does not seem tous an 
achievement unworthy of that Being, 
who numbers the hairs of our head. 
By prophets and apostles, it is repre- 
sented as exhibiting the heighth and 
depth, and length and breadth, of the 
wisdom, and goodness, and power of 
God. pp. 268, 269. 


We will add only two other pas- 
sages from the same sermon—the 
former a striking statement of a 
common argument, and the other a 
suggestion which we fervently wish 
to see regarded in a manner corres- 
ponding to the importance of the 
subject, by all the parents, and teach- 
ers of youth in our country. 


We have no authority for saying, what 
some, without due consideration, have 
said, that God, if he pleased, could 
doubtless in a moment convert the whole 
heathen world without the Gospel. It 
might as well be said, that he can, if he 
please, burn without fire, or drown with- 
out water, or give breath without atmos- 
phere, as that he can instruct intellectua! 
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beings without the means of knowledge, 
and influence moral beiugs without law 
and motive, and thus reciaim an aliena- 
ted world without the knowledge and 
morai power of the Gospel. it is no 
derogation from the power of God, that 
to produce results, it must be exerted by 
meaus adapted to the constitution of 
things which himself has established. 
God has no set time to favor the hus- 
bandman, but when he is diligent in bu- 
siness; and no set time to favor Zion, 
but whon her servants favor her stones 
and take pleasure in the dust thereof, 
From the beginning, the cause of God 
on earth has been maintained and car- 
sied forward only by the most heroic ex- 
ertions. Christianity, even in the age 
of miracles, was not propagated but by 
stupendous efforts. Aud it is only by a 
rev. al of primitive zeal and enterprise, 
that the glorious things spoken of the 
city of our God can be accomplished.— 
pp. 280, 281. 


Special effort is required, to secure to 
the rising generation an education free 
from the influence of bad example, and 
more decidedly evangelical. 

The atmosphere which our children 
breathe, from the cradle upward, should 
be pure. Instead of this, it would not 
be difficult to find common schools, in 


which iperenons and irreligion predomi- 


nate. Even where the intellect is culti- 
vated, the heart not unfrequently is cor- 
rupted, and the child made wise only to 
do evil. In a great proportion of the 
higher schools, to which Christians send 
their children, little exists of a decidedly 
religious tendency; while in some, a 
powerful influence is exerted against 
evangelical sentiments and piety. 

And though in many of our colleges 
there is a salutary religious influence, 
and repeated revivals of religion are en- 
joyed, in none is the influence of religion 
so decisive as it might be ; while in some, 
to which pious parents send their chil- 
dren, the influence is directly and pow- 
erfully hostile to religion. 

I am aware, that not a few regard reli- 
gious influence in our colleges as already 
too great, and that an effort is making 
to separate religion from science, during 
the progress of a collegiate education. 
And ihose who choose to rear colleges, 
and send their offspring where the power 
of the Gospel shall be excluded, have, 
doubtless, a right to do so—answerable 
for their conduct only to God. But no 
Christian can do this without violating 
the vows of God which are upon him, 
to train up his child in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. And, instead 
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of a compromise in the evangelical col- 
lege» of our land, there should be, as 
easily there may be, a more decided tone 
of religious influence. Our colleges 
should every one of them be blessed, not 
only with preaching, but with kind, dis- 
creet, and assiduous pastoral instruction 
and care. Why should these precious 
communities of inexperienced youth, 
separated from parental inspection, and 
exposed to peculiar temptations, be de- 
prived of the watchful! eye and parental 
voice of pastoral exhortation and advice? 
What parent would not pray with more 
faith, and sleep more quietly, if he knew 
that some one, acquainted with the 
youthful heart, and appointed to watch 
over his child, had gained his confidence 
and affection, and was praying and labor- 
ing for his salvation ? 

There is no period in life when the 
heart may be more sucessfully assailed, 
than that which is passed in a college. 
And there is no class of human beings, 
among whom revivals may be promoted, 
by proper pastoral attention, with great- 
er certainty, or with greater power and 
glory. Nor can it be expected, that the 
church will ever look forth fair as the 
morning, until effectual care is taken, 
that in her higher schools and colleges, 
her children shall be induced to conse- 
crate to God the dew of their youth.— 
pp. 287, 288. 


Address to the Public, by the Man- 
aceks of the Colonization Socie- 
ty of Connecticut : with an Ap- 
pendix. New-Haven. 


Tue Colonization Society of Con- 
necticut was formed a year since, 
and held its first anniversary meeting 
at New-Haven, on the 6th of May. 
In place of its first Report, it sends 
forth this appeal in behalf of the 
cause of African Colonization, in 
the hope of increasing and giving 
efficiency to that interest in the ob- 
ject which is known to exist, but 
which exists, we fear, too much as 
a passive aflection of the mind mere- 
ly, among the benevolent of this 
State. It is remarked, that while 
our benevolence in regard to every 
other public object is active-—while 
we give liberally to the cause of Mis- 
sions, Education, the Bible, the 
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Greeks, &c. and read their journals 
and talk of their operations and se- 
cond their appeals, our benevolence 
in regard to this one great object,— 
among the greatest which could en- 
gage the zeal of the Christians of 
this age and country, as a future age 
will show,—is apt to rest in a more 
inoperative sympathy: we give little 
and do little for the millions of the 
degraded children of Africa—our 
own millions and hers. And yet this 
cause more than most others needs 
in its infancy, friends and funds, and 
the favoring influence of the public 
voice—we say, in its infancy, be- 
cause it is a consideration in favor 
of the Colonization Society, that 
while other enterprises must contin- 
ue to draw more largely on the 
funds of public benevolence, as they 
advance in their operations, this will 
draw less. The cause will soon sup- 
port itself, and like a grateful bene- 
ficiary, it will pay back into the trea- 
sury of Christian philanthropy, 
through various channels, and with 
large interest all the charities which 
shall have been bestowed upon it. 

We hope therefore that this Ad- 
dress, and the Society which pub- 
lishes it, will have the effect of add- 
ing action to our sympathy for the 
Africans. The Address is well cal- 
culated to produce this effect, being 
a forcible exhibition of the condition 
of the blacks in this country, and of 
the claims, and objects and bearings 
of the American Society. We make 
one or two extracts. The first re- 
specting the prospects of the Afri- 
cans in this country. 


It is taken for granted that in pres- 
ent circumstances any effort to produce 
a general and thorough amelioration 
in the character and condition of the free 
people of color must be toa great extent 
Sruitless. In every part of the United 
States there is a broad and impassable 
line of demarkation between every man 
who has one drop of African blood in 
his veins and every other class in the 
community. The habits, the feelings, 
all the prejudices of society—prejudices 
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which neither refinement, nor argu- 
ment, nor education, nor religion itself 
can subdue—mark the people of color, 
whether bond or free, as the subjects 
of a degradation inevitable and incura- 
ble. The African in this country be- 
longs by birth to the very lowest sta- 
tion in society; from that station he 
can never rise, be his talents, his en- 
terprise, his virtues, what they may. 
In consequence of this it is that they 
are what they are. The wonder is 
that in such circumstances, they are 
not far worse. And so long as they 
continue in these circumstances they 
must be deeply and incurably degra- 
ded. We have only to compute the 
extent, the variety, the power of the 
motives which are brought to bear up- 
on the mind of every man who is truly 
a freeman, and at the same time recol- 
lect how few of these motives speak to 
the mind of the black man bond or free; 
and we see that the colored population 
of this country thus degraded by cir- 
cumstances and degraded in public es- 
timation, must be, as a mass, degraded 
in spirit, degraded in all their habits, 
degraded by ignorance and indolence 
“al want of thrift, and degraded by 
vice. What motive has the black 
man to cultivate his mind. Educate 
him and you have added little or noth- 
ing to his happiness—you have unfited 
him for the society and sympathies of 
his degraded kindred, and yet you have 
not procured for him and cannot pro- 
cure for him any admission into the so- 
ciety and sympathy of white men. 
What motive has the black man to be 
industrious? He can supply all his 
physical wants without industry; ané 
beyond the supply of his immediate 
physical wants, he has little induce- 
ment to look. Would you set before 
him the prospect of wealth as a motive 
to industrious enterprise ? But of what 
value is wealth to him? Wealth can 
secure a sort of respectability for the 
ignorant and rude, and even for the 
vicious; it can half atone for crimes 
against the happiness of society ; but 
it can do nothing for the black man. 
Would you urge him to frugality and 
diligence by the prospect of making 
provision for his children? But if nei- 
ther education nor property can do 
any thing for him, education and prop- 
erty can do as little for his children 
after him. Would you set before him 
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the importance of a good character? 
But of how much value is character 
to him who stands now, and must al- 
ways stand in the lowest order of so- 
ciety? Itis this degradation of the con- 
dition of our free colored population 
which ensures their degradation of 
character, and their degration of char- 
acter re-acts to make their condition 
still more degraded. They constitute 
a class by themselves—a class out of 
which no individual can be elevated, 
and below which, none can be depres- 
sed. And this is the difficulty, the in- 
variable and insuperable difficulty in 
the way of every scheme for their be- 
nefit. Much can be done for them— 
much has been done; but still they 
are, and inthis country always must be 
a depressed and abject race. pp. 5, 6. 


It is plain enough that the Africans 
can*never rise to any tolerable con- 
dition in this country. Neither af- 
fluence nor character, can be theirs 
on this side of the waters which di- 
vide them from their native land. 
Most of them do not even think of 
respectability ; or if they do, they 
think of it only with that despair 
which an almost venerable old slave 
expressed, who still lives, or lately 
lived, on one of the islands along 
our Southern coast. He was a 
prince in his own country, and was 
by education, as well as by birth, 
much above his countrymen; he 
spoke tne Arabic language, which he 
still retained, along with his adhe- 
rence to the religion of Mahomet,— 
knowing only Allah and his Pro- 
phet in his “house of bondage,” 
where indeed his experience of the 
influence of the Christian religion 
was little calculated to win him to a 
better faith. Being asked if he did 
not desire to return to his own land 
and claim again the honors which 
were his birth-right, he sorrowfully 
replied, surveying a form bent down 
and degraded by many years of ser- 
vitude, ‘ No,—-me somebody no 
more !” 

No, there is no congruity between 
servitude and honor; the frame that 
is bowed down to the one, cannot 
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lift up itself to bear the other ; the 
spirit that droops beneath it, cannot 
breath a more generous atmosphere. 
There is nothing in a condition uni- 
versally and indiscriminately abject 
which is compatible with either so- 
cial or intellectual or moral worth. 
There is indeed, neither happiness 
nor hope for the African in this coun- 
try. He must be restored to his own 
land, or what he is now he always 
will be. 


You may call him free, you may 
protect his rights by legislation, you 
may invoke the spirit of humanity and 
of Christian benevolence to bless him, 
but still he is degraded. A thousand 
malignant influences around him are 
conspiring to wither all that is manly 
and noble in his nature. But in Afri- 
ca he becomes a member of a commu- 
nity in which he is not only free but 
equal. There he standsup tobe aman. 
There he has a home for himself, and his 
children. There he looksabout himon 
a soil of unrivalled and almost incredi- 
ble fertility, on the dark forest already 
beginning to fall at the approach of 
civilization, on the varieties of moun- 
tain and valley and stream, already 
known by names dear to freedom and 
benevolence, on all the magnificence 
and luxurience of that tropical land, he 
can feel that there is his home, the 
land of his fathers, the refuge of the 
exile, and that there his children 
through succeding ages shall enjoy a 
rich and noble inheritance. There he 
finds himself moved to industrious and 
honorable, and virtuous enterprise, by 
all the motives that inspire and quicken 
the freemen of our own New-England. 
Every man of color who removes from 
the United States to our African Col- 
onies, removes froma land of degra- 
dation, from a land where his soul is 
crushed and withered by the constant 
sense of inferiority, to a land where 
he may enjoy all the attributes of man- 
hood and all the happiness of freedom. 

The successful establishment of these 
colonies will not only bless the colonists 
themselves but will react to elevate 
the standing of those who remain be- 
hind. From beyond the Atlantic there 
will come a light to beam upon the de- 
gradation of the negro. Let it be 
known among the colored population 
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of this country what Africa is, and 
what advantages it offers to the emi- 
grant; and soon the self same spirit 
which now lands thousands of suffer- 
ing Irishmen every year upon our 
shores, will be yearly landing thou- 
sands of our free blacks upon the shores 
of Africa. p. 8. 


enterprise. Nay we doubt not that 
it will appear, when the last page of 
the history of these States, and of 
Africa, shall have been written, that 
the benefits resulting to the hundreds 
or thousands of the emigrants, even 
if all the oppressed should be remo- 














It is not the establishment of col- 
onies merely which should alone be 
contemplated in connection with the 
There are 
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other interests of not inferior mag- 


nitude intimately concerned in the 


ved from among us to a land of free- 
dom and happiness, were among the 
least of the immeasurable interests 
which, in the providence of God 
were involved in the enterprise of 
African Colonization. 





Education of Beneficiaries at Yale 
College. An individua! makes the un- 
commonly munificent offer of paying 
the tuition of one hundred Beneficiaries 
at Yale College—amounting to $3,300 
a year, for four years. 

The following Circular is issued by 
the Connecticut Branch of the Ameri- 
can Education Society. 

The Directors of the Connecticut 
Branch of the American Education 
Society, having been employed, for 
some months, in making arrangements 
for affording more efficient aid to their 
Beneficiaries, are enabled through the 
engagements of Auxiliary Societies 
and benevolent individuals, to offer the 
following assistance to their Beneficia- 
ries of Yale College. 

1. Any number of Beneficiaries not 
exceeding one hundred, who shall join 
either of the classes during the College 
year commencing Sept. 10, 1828, and 
ending Sept. 10, 1829, shall receive 
their tuition, during the whole of their 
College life free of expense. Asimilar 
arrangement it is hoped may be made 
for future classes. 

2. Libraries are provided, from which 
Beneficiaries and other indigent Stu- 
dents, may enjoy the use of all books 
studied in College free of expense. 

3. A considerable number may have 
their washing provided for by femilies 
in town, without expense to the So- 
ciety. 

4. Aid in clothing may be expected, 
to a greater or less extent, from the 
Female Education Society. 
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5. From sixteento eighteen hundred 

dollars a year may be earned by Bene- 
ficiaries or other indigent Students, by 
sawing wood during the hours of exer- 
cise; by rendering assistance during 
the meals -n the Hall; for their care 
of recitation rooms; and for other du- 
ties, which will interfere in no degree 
with the prosecution of their studies. 

6. Opportunities are often presented 
to Beneficiaries of providing in part for 
their support, by giving private tuition, 
or by rendering other literary services. 
At the present time, particularly, five 
Beneficiaries may receive one hundred 
dollars each, for occasional assistance 
of this kind. 

7. Inthe view of the Directors, it is 
not expedient for their Beneficiaries to 
become Instructers of schools for a 
support during their Collegiate course. 
But to those who ns themselves 
for these duties by sound scholarship, 
frequent opportunities are afforded af- 
ter they have taken their degrees, of 
obtaining lucrative and useful stations 
as Instructers in the higher class of 
Academies; as very frequent applica- 
tions for such Instructers are made 
from time to time to the Officers of 
the College. 

By order of the Directors, 

Denison OLMSTED, 

Secretary of the Conn. Branch of the 
American Education Society. 


Ecclesiastical Statistics. The Quar- 
terly Journal of the American Educa- 
tion Society, a work which is very valu- 
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able for its industrious collection of 
facts, gives the following general sum- 
mary ofthe Revicious DENOMINATIONS 
in the United States. 


Presbyterian Church. Synods 16. 
Presbyteries 90. Ministers 1,214. Li- 
centiates 218, Candidates 229. Church- 
es 1,880. Churches vacant, 679. Com- 
municants 136,479. Congregationalists. 
Associations 62. Ministers 720. Church- 
es 960. Churches vacant, 240. Inad- 
dition there are from 100 to 150 Unitari- 
an Churches. Baptists. Associations 
190. Churches 3,723. Ministers 2,577. 
Baptisms 238,654. Prot. Episcopal. Cler- 
gymen 486. Churches 598. Commu- 
nicants 24,075. Meth. Episcopal. Dis- 
tricts 83. Circuits 890. Preachers 1,465, 
besides a large number of Local Preach- 
ers. Number of members 381,997. Free 
Will Baptists. Ministers 242. Church- 
es 335. Licentiates30. Communicants 
12,000. German Reformed. Churches 
400. Ministers90. Communicants 30,000. 
Reformed Dutch. Synods2. Classes 16. 
Churches 150. Ministers about the same. 
Communicants 14,000. Evangelical Lu- 
therans. Ministers 200. Congregations 
800. Roman Catholics, 600,000. Qua- 
kers or Friends. Whole population 750,- 
000. Universulists. Societies 250. Min- 
isters 140. Swedenborgians. Societies 
12. Ministers 50. Whole population 
100,000. Shakers. Societies 16. Preach- 
ers 40. Population 5,400. Cumberland 
Presbyterians. Congregaticns 60. Minis- 
ters 60. Christians. Ministers 250, 
Churches 250. Communicants 20,000. 
Seventh Day Baptists. Churches 18. 
Ministers 29. Communicants 2,862. Six 
Principle Baptists. Churches 15, Min- 
isters 20. Communicants 1,560. Tunk- 
ers. Churches 33. Ministers30. Com- 
municants 3,000. Mennonites. Churches 
225. Ministers 200. Communicants 
20,000. Free Communion Baplists. 
Churches 32. Ministers 23. Communi- 
cants 1,284. Several small sects of Metho- 
dists not included in the preceding list. 
Ministers 225. Members 11,214. 

Whole number of Denominations men- 
tioned 22. Whole number of Ministers 
in 20 Denominations (exclusive of Ro- 
man Catholics, Quakers, and Local Me- 
thodist Preachers) 8,196. 


Swedenborgians. Fromthe journal 
of the proceedings of the General Con- 
vention of Swedenborgians, which met 
at Baltimore in June 1827, we have de- 
rived the following facts. There are 
in Massachusetts four Societies of 
Swedenborgians; in New-York four; 
in Pennsylvania four ; in Maryland one; 
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in Virginia two; in Ohio two. In ad- 
dition, fifty-four towns are mentioned 
where there are receivers of these doc- 
trines. The number of ordaining min- 
isters is six; the number of teaching 
ministers is eight ; the number oflicen- 
tiates ten. Trenedict says that the 
population comprised within the limits 
of the denomination is 100,000. Prob- 
ably a nearer estimate is 130,000. 
Quarterly Journal. 


Shakers, or the Millennial Church. 
There are Societies of Shakers at the 
following places, Alfred, and New 
Gloucester,Me. Canterbury, and En- 
field, N. H. Shirley, Harvard, Ty- 
ringham, and Hancock, Mass. Enfield, 
Conn. Watervliet,and New Lebanon, 
N. Y. Union Village, and Water- 
vliet, Ohio. Pleasant Hill, and South 
Union, Ky. West Union, Va. The 
number of Societies is 16; number of 
Preachers about 45; members gather- 
ed into their Societies about 4,500; 
those not included about 900; making 
in all a population of 5,400. 

The above facts are derived from 
documents published under the sanc- 
tion of the Society. ib. 


Another University in London. The 
late established act of a University in 
London which is now nearly ready to 
go into operation, has given rise to an- 
other project of the same kind by the 
supporters of the Established Church. 
A meeting was held for that purpose 
on the ist. of June, of which a 
London paper gives the following re- 
port. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington 
was in the chair, and was surrounded 
by the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
York, the Primate of Ireland, the bish- 
ops of London, Durham Landaff, Bath 
and Wells, Chester, Litchfield and Cov- 
entry, &c. &c., and most of the princi- 
pal of the nobility. ‘They were hailed 
on their entrance into the rooms with 
loud cheering. 

The Duke of Wellington briefly ad- 
dressed the meeting in explanation of 
the objects for which the meeting had 
assembled. His Grace said it was ne- 
cessary in this country, the constitution 
of which was essentially Protestant, 
and which religion was established in 
the land, that a college should be 
founded wherever its existence was 
deemed necessary by the heads of that 
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church—seminaries for the diffusion of 

education—education, which (said his 

grace) without religious instruction 
combined, was worse than useless. 

His grace then declared his approbation 

of the principles on which it was in- 

tended to establish the new college, 
and sat down amid cheers. 

Several resolutions were then adopt- 
ed unanimously, laying down the ne- 
cessity for the college, the broad prin- 
ciples on which it would be conducted, 
and appointing a committee,containing 
some of the first names in the country, 
to conduct the proceedings until anoth- 
er general meeting of subscribers was 
called. 

A long list of subscriptions from the 
reverend and noble individuals present 
and others, was read and received with 
successive cheers. 

The Bishop of Chester said,—* It 
has been said that no persons are to be 
admitted into the college, which it is 
the object of this day's meeting to 
found, but those who are members of 
the Church of England. As this re- 
port is unfounded, as I now declare it 
would, if allowed to circulate, be pro- 
ductive perhaps of some injury, I con- 
ceive it my duty thus once to contra- 
dict it. (Hear, Hear.) So far from 
such being the fact, no question what- 
ever as to the religious opinions held 
by the student will ever be asked and 

all that will be required of him is, to 
conform to the rules of discipline which 
will be laid down on that head. (cheers.) 
What I mean” said his lordship “ is 
that in order to become students it is 
not necessary that they shail be mem- 
bers of the established church, but 
they must submit themselves to the 
rules and discipline which the college, 
connected as it will be with the church, 
will impose for the general manage- 
ment and conduct of their studies.” 
(Loud applause.) 

It was whi:pered in the hall that it 
was the intention of his Majesty to pre- 
sent a donation of 5000/ towards the 
institution, to testify his approbation 
thereof. 

The subscriptions entered into at 
the meeting amounted to nearly 20,- 
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0007. Among the donors we may men- 
tion the following :—The Archbishop 
of Canterbury 1000/; the Archbishop 
of York 5000/; the Duke of Welling- 
ton 30002; the Duke of Rutland 5v00/; 
the Bishop of London 1000/7 ; the Bish- 
of Durham 500/; a Lady unknown 
5002, 


Schools in Denmark. The number 
of Schools on the plan of mutual in- 
struction in Denmark, has greatly in- 
creased within the last few years. At 
the conclusion of 1823, there were in 
all Denmark only 507 schools of this 
description. At the end of 1824, there 
were 1017, in 1825, there were 1707, 
and in 1826, no fewer than 2007. 

Christian Advocate. 


Statue of Wickliffe. The inhabit- 
ants of Lutterworth, have entered into 
a subscription for a bronze statue of 
Wickliffe, to be erected in that town. 
He is to be represented with a’ Bible 
in one hand and his staff in the other. 

Ibid. 


Hamalaya Mountains. Ina late of 
ficial report, by Captain Herbert, on 
the Geology of the Hamalaya moun- 
tains, it is stated, that they present no 
fewer than twenty-eight peaks which 
overtop Chimborazo, in the Andes, 
(one of them being 25,000 feet in eleva- 
tion,) forty-four of which tower above 
the second height of the South Ameri- 
can summits, and a hundred above 
the third. The Geological formation 
is Gness. There is no trace of volca- 
noes. Coal has been discovered at the 
foot ofthese stupendousaltitudes. Ib. 


Gipsies in England. 'The number 
of Gipsies in England was estimated, 
sixty years ago, at 40,000, and it is 
not thought to have since decreased. 
They are every where the terror of 
the peasantry; and it is stated that, 
within ten miles of London itself,a trib- 
ute, not unlike that formerly exacted 
in the wild parts of the country under 
the name of black mail, is paid to them 
by the farmers, to protect their proper- 
ty from their incursions, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Christian Perseverance; a Sermon 
delivered in the Second Universalist 
Church in Charleston, December 23,1827. 
By D. K. Whitaker. Charleston. 

Review of a Discourse delivered at 
Townsend, entitled ‘Means by which 
Unitarian Christians may correct Mis- 
representations of their Faith. By Ti- 
motheus. Lancaster. F. & I. Andrews. 

The Covenant and Declaration of 
Faith of the Second Church of Christ 
in Dorchester, with a List of the Officers 
and Members. Boston. T. R. Marvin. 
12mo. pp. 36. 

A Discourse delivered at the Installa- 
tion of the Rev. Mellish Irving Motte in 
Boston, May 21, 1828. By Willlam E. 


Channing. Boston: Bowles & Dear- 
borne. 8vo. pp. 43. 


A Sermon preached at the Ordination 
of the Rev. Samuel Presbury in North- 
field, Mass. February 27, 1828. By John 
Pierpont. Boston: Bowles & Dearborn. 
12mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Provincial Letters, containing an ex- 
posure of the Reasoning and Morals of 


the Jesuits; by Blaise Pascal: original- 
ly published under the name of Louis 
de Montalte. Translated from the 
French. ‘l'o which is added a View of 
the History of the Jesuits, and the late 
Bull for the Revival of the Urder in Eu- 
rope. New-York; J. Leavitt : Boston: 
Crocker & Brewster. 12mo. 

Rudiments of Geography ona new Plan, 
accompanied by an Atlas. By W.C. 
Woodbridge, A. M. Eighth Edition. 
Hartford. O. D. Cooke & Co. 18mo. 
pp. 208. 

Medical Inquiries and Observations on 
the Diseases of the Mind. By Benjamin 
Rush, M. D. Third Edition. Fhiladel- 
phia. J. Grigg. 8vo. pp. 365. 

The Cypress Wreath, or Mourner’s 
Friend; a Selection of Pieces adapted 
to the consolation of the afflicted. Green- 
field. Phelps & Clark. 18mo. pp. 108. 

An Address delivered before the Hi- 
bernian Relief Society, April 7, 1828. 
By John N. Maffit. Boston. T. R. Mar- 
vin. 8vo. 

The Effects of Education upon Coun- 
try Villages; an Addrers delivered before 
the Brighton School Fund Corporation, 
March 30, 1828. By G. W. Blagden. 
Boston. 'T. R. Marvin. &vo. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


Revival in Cincinnati. From a let- 
ter to the Editor of the Christian 
Watchman we make the following ex- 
tract respecting the results of this re- 
cent powerful and interesting work. 

Many of the most worthy and intelli- 
gent, of the most wealthy, as well as 
the common people, have experienced 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The first week in- July was a signal 
season. Nearly forty professed a hope 
in Christ in the Baptist congregation. 
Forty-one persons were baptized in the 
waters of the Ohio onthe 6th, and about 
one hundred and seventy were receiv- 
ed into the two Presbyterian Churches. 
On the 13th, forty-six more were bap- 
tized, making eighty-seven that had 
united with the Baptist Church. On 
the same day, two hundred more were 
added to the Presbyterian churches. 


The work continued as at its beginning. 
Religion was the principal theme of 
conversation. Meetings were holden 
every day and evening. Business and 
labor were neglected. Such was the 
state of feeling, that it could not be de- 
scribed. Opposition, which is usual in 
Revivals, was scarcely known, for all 
were more or less convicted or con- 
cerned. From the man of grey hairs 
to the boy of fourteen, persons of all 
classes in society were seen professing 
the name of Christ. 

Cincinnati contains about 20,000 in- 
habitants, and is literally the emporium 
of the west. We may calculate much 
on such a work of God; not only on 
the state of that city, but the country 
adjacent, and thousands will feel its in- 
fluence in generations to come. 


Revival in Ceylon. Another power- 
ful revival of religion is experienced in 
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the mission schools on this Island. 
The work is said tc be powerful and 
extensive beyond all former precedent. 
The fruits of a former revival amount- 
ed to nearly one hundred. Since that 
period schools have been greatly mul- 
tiplied and prospered. The fields have 
been thus enlarging and fitting for the 
harvest; and now the time of the vin- 
tage has come. What will be the 
amount of the ingathering no one may 
presume to foretell. 


_ Burmah. It appears from extracts 
in Dr. Judson’s Journal in the British 
Baptist Magazine, that the prospects 
of the Missionaries are more encour- 
aging than they have been at any for- 
mer period. Our brethren are under 
British protection, and have the full 
liberty of exercising their religion, in 
all the forms and ordinances which 
their consciences direct as according 
with the word of God. The means 
which they are at present using for the 
spread of truth, are four. 1. Public 
worship on Lord’s-days. This attend- 
ed by the members of the Mission, the 
scholars under instruction, the native 
converts and inquirers, occasionally 
some of the neighbors and travellers. 
The assembly varying from 20 to 70. 
After worship, religious conversation 
is sometimes held for hours. 2. The 
dailyevening worship. This is intend- 
ed for the Mission family, the scholars, 
the Christians, &c. who reside in the 
vicinity, averaging about 20. The wo- 
men repair to another room, and re- 
ceive the instruction of Mrs. Wade. 
This with the female school conducted 
by Mrs. Wade and Mrs. Boardman, 
(Mr. Boardman has also begun a school 
for boys) may be called the third means. 
4th. is Mr. Wade’s zayat, to which 
he goes naggnny after breakfast, and 
spends the day. On the 17th of Jan- 
uary, two natives, Moung Dwah, (bro- 
ther of Mah Men-lay and husband of 
Mah Doke) and Mah Lah, received 
baptism. Five other natives Moung 
Tan, Moung Yay, Moung Tan-loon, 
Moung Myat-kyan, and Moung En, 
with some others, are all considered 

hopeful inquirers. On the 11th of Jan- 

uary, at his zayat, Dr. Judson had a 

crowd of company through the day, 

some of whom listened to religious 

instruction with great interest. Seve- 
ral of the children in the school have 
manifested a great tenderness of mind. 
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A Burman priest visits the zayat every 
day, and appears to be almost convin- 
ced of the truth, but cannot yet give 
up the merits of his clerical austerity. 
He speaks in favor of Christianity, but 
will not give up heathenism, Moung 
Shway-bay, a native convert, has com- 
menced reading the Scriptures at the 
zayat, and at other times is devoted to 
the female school. Moung-Ing is a most 
valuable assistant in making known 
the Gospel. Mr. Boardman, we learn, 
has now become so well acquainted 
with the Burman language, as to be 
able to address the natives. 


Guatamala. The following from 
Dunn's Travels in Central America 
presents a view of the moral condition 
of that region, exceedingly painful to 
the mind of the philanthropist and 
Christian. 

With a lazzaroni in rags and filth, a 
colored population drunken and re- 
vengeful, her females licentious and 
her males shameless, Guatamala ranks 
as a true child of that accursed city 
which still remains as a living monu- 
ment of the fulfilment of prophecy and 
of the forbearance of God, “ the hold 
of every foul spirit, the cage of every 
unclean and hateful bird.” 

To this censure there are many ex- 
ceptions, but they are not sufficiently 
numerous to render such a description 
as a whole, unjust. The pure and sim- 
ple sweets of domestic life are here ex- 
changed for the teverish joys of a dis- 
sipated hour; and the peaceful home 
of love is converted into a theatre of 
mutual accusations and recriminations. 

Among the lower orders, this loose 
and vicious life leads to excesses, 
which, unrestrained by a vigilant po- 
lice, produce the most melancholly con- 
sequences. The men generally carry 
a large knife stuck in the belt against 
the back, and the women a similar one 
fastened in the garter of the stocking. 
These on every trifling occasion, they 
draw, and the result is often fatal. Not 
a day passes in which some one or oth- 
er does not stain his hands in the blood 

of his fellow-creature. On feast days 
and on Sundays, the average number 
killed is from four to five. From the 
number admitted into the hospital of 
St. Juan de Dios, it appears that in 
the year 1827, near 1500 were stab- 
bed in drunken quarrels, of whom from 
3 to 400 died. 
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POLITICAL. 


Colombia and Peru. By late arrivals 
from Carthageua we learn that Colom- 
bia has declared war against Peru. The 
alleged causes of the measure are the 
following : 

The attrocious attempt to induce a 
portion of the Colombian army to turn 
their arms against their mother coun- 
try—the claim of Peru to dominion 
over three of the departments of Co- 
lombia, and her endeavoring to unite 
them to her territory—her prohibiting 
the Colombian ambassador from dis- 
playing over his residence the flag of 
his country, a banner which so often 
led the Peruvians to conquest—having, 
without the least provocation, and with- 
out a previous declaration of war, in- 
vaded Bolivia, the friend and ally of 
Colombia—having commenced hostili- 
ties against an infant commonwealth, 
which is indebted to the Liberator of 
both Colombia and Peru, for its wise 
institutions, its natural preponderance, 
and the honor of bearing his illustrious 
name—insulting in their ministerial 
prints the republic of Colombia, her 
President, :her army, and every thing 
connected with the nation—depriving 
the Colombian army of those indemni- 
ties which had been granted to the sol- 
diery, in recompense for the blood 
which their countrymen had shed for 
the liberties of Peru, and thereby vio- 
lating the faith of treaties. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Intemperance in New-York. It has 
been stated in the Report of a Com- 
mittee of the Common Council, and is 
an unquestionable fact, that in the 
city of New-York there are no less than 
THREE THOUSAND LICENSED DRAM- 
SHOPS. 

Now, as many of these shops are de- 
voted in part to the sale of other arti- 
cles, we will make the low supposition 
that only one-third of their profits, on 
an averge, are derived from the sale of 
liquors: which would be equivalent to 
1000 shops devoted exclusively to this 
purpose. 

‘The average rent of these shops we 
will suppose to be $150 per annum ; 
and the average expenses of the occu- 
pants, (many of whom have families,) 
apart from their business affairs, to be 
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$450. Total expenses of each shop, 
not including the purchase of liquors, 
$600. This sum multiplied by 1000 
makes a joint aggregate of $600,000. 
Now, as the ‘ Best of Liquors” are 
retailed “ at 3 cents a glass,” (and we 
will make no deduction for inferior 
liquors, such as cider brandy and whis- 
key,)this sum would pay for 20,000,000 
glasses,—equal to 250,000 gallons. 

But it must be remembered that 
$600,000 is only the gross profits— 
even supposing that nothing more is 
realized than sufficient to pay for rent 
and expenses of living. If we sup- 
pose the gross profits to be one quarter 
of the money received, then, instead of 
250,000 gallons sold, we shall have 
four times this quantity; or 1,000,000 
gallons: which, estimating our popu- 
lation at 200,000 souls, is 5 gallons to 
an individual, or 25 gallons toa family 
of five !—N. Y. Obs. 


Dugald Stewart. The Caledonian 
Mercury, a Scotch paper, notices the 
death of this distinguished man, which 
occurred recently, in the following 
manner. 

On the afternoon of Wednesday last, 
this venerable and eloquent philosopher, 
the last relic of the school founded by 
Dr. Reid, expired at his temporary res- 
idence, in Ainslie-place, after a short 
but painful illness, which was borne by 
him with a dignified fortitude and re- 
signation worthy of his principles and 
his character. And thus has been ex- 
tinguished, in mature old age, with 
his well-won honors thick upon him, a 
man tho has long been the admiration 
of the wise, and the example, as well 
as the model of the good, and who, 
without any exaggeration,may be view- 
ed as one of the brightest, and at the 
same time, purest lights that has shed 
its radiance on the paths of philosophy, 
and pointed out the roadto truth. The 
private character of this truly illustri- 
ous man may be almost divined from 
his works, more especially the last of 
them, his “ Philosophy of the Active 
Powers of the Human Mind,” publish- 
ed only a. few weeks before his death. 
Benevolence was its great and obvious 
feature: and this was united with a 
certain nobleness of mind, and eleva- 
tion of sentiment, a generosity of dis- 
position and a purity of feeling, togeth- 
er With an openness, candor, and digni- 
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fied simplicity of manners which alto- 
gether formed a character approach- 
ing almost to ideal excellence. In one 
word, Mr. Stewart was a man of ex- 
cellent virtue, as well as igh intel- 
lectual endowments; imsomuch, that 
it is difficult to say whether philosophy 
has been most indebted to the ingenui- 

ty and eloquence with which he has il- 
lustrated her doctrines in his writings, 

gr to the unvarying uniformity with 
which he exemplified her maxims in 
his life. tothe great cause of free- 
dom he was ardently, we might almost 
say enthusiastically attached; and as 
he indulged in that amiable spirit of 
optimism which looks forward with un- 
blenching confidence to the future per- 
fectibility of the species, he hailed 
with peculiar satisfaction, every fresh 
triumph gained, whether in the New 
World or Old, not merely as a bless- 
ing in itself, but as laying a foundation 
of that improvement which he delight- 
ed to contemplate even in a long and 

distant perspective. We need scarce- 

ly add, that he isthe last but one of 
that constellation of philosophers, his- 
torians, pocts, andmenof letters, which 
shed such lustre over the latter half of 
the last century, and contributed so 
much to raise the literature of Scotland 
to the high rank which it now holds in 
the estimation of other countries: and 
though he has been gathered in by the 
great reaper, Death, or like ashoc!: of 
corn in its season, it is impossible not 
to be affected with the loss we have 
sustained, or to refuse a tear to the 
memory of this truly great and good 
man. Mr. Stewart, we believe, died 
in the 76th year of his age. 


Slave Trade. It appears by an offi- 
cial document, received from Rio de 
Janeiro, that the following importations 
of slaves were made into that port in 
1826 and 1827.—1826, landed alive 
35,966—died on the passage 1,985. 
1827, landed alive 41,388—died on the 
passage 1,643. Thus it would seem 
that to only one port in the Brazils, 
and in the course of two years, 77,350 
human beings were transported from 
their own country, and placed in a 
situation as debasing to the human 
mind, and infinitely worse as regards 
physical sufferings, than the ordinary 
condition of the brute creation. 

We subjoin the following facts on 
the same subject from the T wenty-first 


Report of the London African Institu- 
tion. 
A French vessel, La Perle, Gibbin, 
master, had landed part of 250 slaves 
at Gaudaloupe, when an armed French 
cutter was observed standing towards 
her. The brutal captain, in order to 
avoid detection, threw the remainder, 
65 in number, overboard, and they all 
perished. Several of the bodies of the 
murdered negroes being washed ashore, 
some slight inquiries were made ; but 
the authors of this inhuman murder 
were not apprehended, and they have 
not yet been brought to any account 
for it. It is to be regretted, that not- 
withstanding the measures recently 
adopted in France, there has been no 
diminution in the slave trade carried 
on in French vessels from the coast to 
the colonies. The number of Spanish 
vessels employed in this nefarious trade 
isimmense. The ravages of disease 
consequent in the crowded state of these 
vessels, and the scarcity and wretched 
quality of the provisions served to the 
victims, are considered so inseparable 
from the trade, that they excite little 
notice. One instance is mentioned of 
a Spanish schooner, of 60 tons burthen, 
into which 221 slaves were crowded, 
their only provisions being bad yams, 
and putrid water. Thirty died on the 
passage, and the rest were landed in 
a frightful state of weakness and ema- 
ciation. ‘The Spanish slavers also acti 
frequently as pirates, sparing none who 
come within their reach, and some- 
times even preying upon their breth- 
ren in iniquity. When they seize a 
slaver of inferior force, they generally 
murder the whites, and take possession 
of the living cargo. ‘The slave trade 
is carried on unblushingly at Havana. 
The slave trade to the Brazils is car- 
ried on toa great extent, and is fre- 
quently attended by circumstances of 
the most revolting barbarity. From 
numerous instances of a similar nature, 
we select the following:—The Intrepi- 
da, of 100 tons burthen, when captur- 
ed, was found to contain 310 slaves,-in 
a state of great wretchedness and ema- 
ciation: seventy of them had died in a 
passage of 46 days. Another, the In- 
vincible contained 440 slaves, so crowa- 
ed together that it was impossible to 
separate the sick from the healthy, or 
the dying from the dead; their provis- 
ions and water were of the worst kind; 
the filth and stench was beyond de- 
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scription ; and the dysentery, opthal- 
mia, and scurvy, carried off 186 of 
these poor wretches in less than 60 
days. Every facility has been hitherto 
given by Brazil to this nefarious trade ; 
but it is consoling to reflect that ac- 
cording to a treaty signed with Great 
Britain in March, 1827, the Brazilian 
slave trade is to cease within three 
years from that period. 


American Navy. The American Na- 
vy consists of forty vessels; of which 
there are seven 74’s or ships of the 
line; seven 44’s or frigates of the first 
class; four of the second class, inclu- 
ding the Fulton steam ship: twelve 
sloops of war, seven schooners, and 
other vessels. The 74’s are the Inde- 
pendence, Franklin, Washington, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, North Carolina, and 
Delaware—the frigates are the Consti- 
tution, United States, Guerrier, Java, 
Potomac, Brandywine, and Hudson; 
Congress, Constellation, Macedonian, 
and Fulton,—the sloops of war are the 
John Adams, Cyane, Hornet, Erie, 
Ontario, Peacock, Boston, Lexington, 
Vincennes, Warren, Natchez, and Fal- 
mouth—the schooners are, among oth- 
ers, the Dolphin, Grampus, Porpoise, 
Shark, Fox, Alert, and Sea Gull. At 
the present time, ninetcen of the above 
are in ordinary, and twenty-one in com- 
mission.—In addition, five ships of the 
line, and six frigates, are now build- 
ing, and ina state of forwardness. The 
Constitution, United States, and Con- 
stellation frigates were launched in 
1797, and are the oldest vessels in the 
nuvy; the Congress and John Adams 
in 1799; the Hornet in 1803, since 
which time till 1813, an interval of ten 
years, no public vessel was built. The 
Macedonian frigate, and Alert sloop of 
war captured in that year, have ever 
emce remained in the navy. 


The Marriage of the Clergy legali- 
zed in France. We find, in a late Pa- 
ris paper, another decision of a French 
court, establishing as legal, matrimony 
among the clergy, with some remarks 
by the editor. 

The tribunal of Combrai, on the 7th 
of May, gave judgment in the case of 
Sieur Druon, a Catholic priest, as 
plaintiff against the civil officer who 
had refused to acknowledge his right 
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to the marriage ceremony. At the 
opening of the hearing, M. Leroy, 
council for the plaintiff, in reply to the 
public ministry, maintained that the 
marriage of priests was not opposed to 
the good of society nor to the doc- 
trines of the Church—He said that al- 
though it was forbidden by the coun- 
cil of Trent, it might be allowed by 
another council. The celibacy of 
priests, therefore.—he continued,—is 
not as has been erroneously asserted, 
a doctrine of our religion. The doc- 
trines of the faith are immutable—it is 
merely a regulation, the work of men, 
which men can change. 

In the judgment pronounced by the 
court, they stated, “that the civil law 
regards marriage only as a civil con- 
tract ; that it recognizes no obstacles 
to it except such as 1t has formerly ex- 
pressed; that an engagement in sa- 
cred orders is not at the present day 
an obstacle to marriage; that if the 
laws of the Church prohibit the mar- 
riage of its ministers, they are address- 
ed only to the conscience ;” &c. &c. 
and decided in his favor. 

Thus within a few months, three 
tribunals have successfully decided 
this great question in the same man- 
ner. They are those of St. Mene- 
hould, Nancy, and Cambrai. 


Earthquake ai Lina. ‘This city has 
been visited by one of those dreadful 
earthquakes which are looked for 
about once in a century, and had it 
continued a few seconds longer the 
whole of Lima must inevilably have 
been laid in ruins. ‘"he calamity oc- 
curred on the morning of 30ih of 
March, at about half past seven 
o'clock, and although only of 30 or 40 
seconds duration, was of such predi- 
gious violence, as to prostrate many 
buildings and injure all, including the 
stupendous churches, some ot which 
are so much shattered that it is con- 
templated to take them down, their 
massive walls of 6 and 9 feet thickness, 
being literally rent from the top to the 
bottom. A great number of houses 
have been pulled down by order of the 
authorities, and several have, since the 
shock, fallen of their own accord, in 
one instance burying two or three per- 
sons in their ruins. 
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The amount of injury to the city is 
estimated by an official survey, at siz 
millions of dollars, a sum quite within 
bounds, when it is recollected that from 
the nature of the buildings they can- 
not be repaired, in many instances, but 
must be rebuilt. 

About 30 persons perished ; that is 
the number of bodies which have been 
dug out from the rubbish, but others 
are supposed to be still undiscovered. 

The depth of superstition and igno- 
rance to which the common people are 
degraded, may be seen by their implicit 
belief in the stories inculcated by the 
priests, as the cause of this calamity. 
They look upon foreigners as decided 
enemies; not only as heretics, but as 
necessarily imparting to the people 
with whom they have intercourse, @ 


Record. {Szpr. 
portion of their liberal notions. The 
residence of the heretics in the country 
was first preached up publicly as the 
cause; that the earth, indignant at 
their being suffered to remain amon 
the catholics, would as it were shake 
them from her bosom; and we could 
not walk the streets for a day or two 
after, without hearing knots of choles 
and negroes gravely assigning this as 
the earthquake’s origin. 

At Callao, the shock was felt after 
the dust was seen to rise from Lima, 
so that it would seem that it proceeded 
from the mountain to the sea. 

The earthquake was thought to be 
the most severe, which had taken place 
since 1740, when of 4000 inhabitants 
only 200 escaped. 
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ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


July 10..—At Pawtucket, R. I. the Rev. 
Norris M. Jones, was admitted to the 
order of Deacons by the Rt. Rev. Alex- 
ander V. Griswold, D. D. Bishop of the 
Eastern Diocese. 

July 1.—At Hartford, Conn. Messrs. 
Ropotepuvus Lanprear, Wititiam W. 
Turner, Horatio N. Brinsmaps, Hen- 
ry Cow es, and Jorn Tatcotrr were 
ordained asevangelists. Sermon by the 
Rev. Joel Hawes. 

June 26.—The Rev. Samver C ie- 
LAND over the church and congregation 
of Newman’s Creek, Ohio. Sermon by 
the Rev. James B. Morrow. 

July 10.—The Rev. Henry Smita 
over the congregational church of Jerico, 
Vt. Sermon by the Rev. Josiah Hop- 
kins. 

July 22.—The Rev. Grorce Goop- 
YEAR as Evangelist at New-Haven. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. President Day. 

July 9.—The Rev. Witiiam Lucas 
was admitted to the holy order of Dea- 
cons at Philadelphia, by the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop White. 

July 13.—The Rev. Harry Fincn to 
the holy order of Deacons at Cheshire, 
Con. by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Brownell. 

June 26.—The Rev. Josnva Payson 
as an Evangelist, at Falmouth, Mass. 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Storrs. 

July 2.—The Rev. Cuauncey Witcox 


over the chureh in North-Greenwich. 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Williams of 
Middletown. 

July 2.—The Rev. Lyman Giiserr 
over the second congregational church 
of Newton, Mass. _Sermon by the Rev. 
Mr. Fay of Charlestown. 

June 29.—The Rev. F. A. B. Nexsen 
asa minister of the Baptist connexion 
at Hopewell, S. C. 

July 30.—The Rev. Gorpon Haves 
over the church of Cambridge, N. Y. 
Sermon by the Rev. Amos Savage, Jr. 

July 7.—Messrs. Jonn C. Porter, 
Isaac ParprerE and Epnraim PunpEeRson 
were ordained Deacons, and Samven 
Seabury Priest, at Hallett’s Cove, L. I. 
by the Right Rev Bishop Hobart. 

July 19.—Mr. ALtexanper H. Crossy 
was admitted to the order of Priests by 
the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, at White 
Plains. 

July 21.—Mr. Hiram Jewirr was or- 
dained Priest, at North Salem, N. Y. by 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Hobart. 

June 18.—The Rev. Duptey Lams 
over the Baptist Church at Spring Wa- 
ter, N. ¥. Sermon by the Rev. J. 
Brown, 

June 4.—The Rev. Ciarg Perry over 
the Congregational Church of Newbury, 
Vt. Sermon bythe Rev. Mr. Perry of 
Lyme. 





